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affected by the sham duels, fought with every 
appearance of ferocity, which enliven meeting 
halls up and down the country and fill the 
columns of the Press. Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter 
in The Times on Tuesday. was a case in point. 
No one would dream of accusing Lord Hugh of 
insincerity, so we are left with the unsatisfactory 
conclusion that he really believes what he wrote. 
His letter is the strangest mixture of sense and 
nonsense. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N less than a fortnight the Election will be 
| ove ; yet despite the evidence of the newspapers 

and the efforts of candidates there are few signs 
as yet of any excitement. The apathy of the 
electorate is remarkable, and unless a consider- 
able change takes place in the interval there are 
likely to be heavy abstentions on May 30. On the 
whole this will tend to harm Conservatives more 
than the other parties. Labour always polls well, 
and Liberals are likely on this occasion to poll 
in full numbers—whatever these may turn out 
tobe. The reason for the lack of interest can 
probably be found in the absence of any vital 
issue dividing the parties. The two main issues are 
disarmament and unemployment, and on these 
Conservatives, Liberals and Socialists differ not 
in principle but only in degree. 


What he says about the newly-discovered 
allegiance of politicians like Lord Grey, Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Runciman to the leadership of 
Lloyd George, whom till lately they had reviled, 
is perfectly true and perfectly valid. Their change 
of attitude is astonishing, or it would be were it 
not plain that politicians as a class are oppor- 
tunists. But when Lord Hugh passes on to dis- 
cuss the Lloyd George Fund, we stand amazed. 
We have never been able to share in the righteous 
indignation over this fund which is professed 
by many Conservatives. Of course it was largely 
obtained from supporters of the Liberal leader, 
who in turn were suitably rewarded ; and of course 
it is being used to further Mr. Lloyd George’s 


Naturally each party is concerned to make the 
dividing line seem fundamental. At every elec- 
tion the intelligent person is struck afresh by the 
unreality of most of the propaganda. It would 
be illuminating to discover how far voters are 
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political interests. But whose hands are clean? | the Committee recollected at the last moment that 


Have not the Conservative Party a general fund, 
and is it not obtained in much the same way? 
Mr. Lloyd George was possibly more lavish in 
his distributions, but at worst it is only a question 
of degree. Election or no election, honest people 
must deplore this kind of humbug. ‘We expect it 
from the more stupid politicians ; we did not expect 
it from a man of the calibre of Lord Hugh Cecil. 


There is a very strong case for the moderniza- 
tion of our railways, but we cannot congratulate 
the leaders of parties on the process by which they 
have come to a sense of its urgency. To put it 
bluntly, they have allowed themselves to be 
kicked into awareness by a popular daily paper 
at the eleventh hour. As journalists we, of course, 
think that statesmen should be sensitive to the 
arguments of the Press, but that is just what the 
leaders of all three parties in this matter have not 
been. For months they have remained callous to 
every representation about railway defects. So far 
as the public has known, they have not thought 
about railway reform on their own initiative or 
under the urging of the Press. Had they done so 
they might have gone to the country with a clear 
and comprehensive and deliberately framed policy 
on the subject. Now, under what Carlyle called 
“‘ urgings a posteriori,” they, or some of the chief 
of them, are improvising programmes for which 
they will get little moral credit, since they are 
plainly not spontaneous, and which will count for 
little practically since they of necessity have the 
vagueness of last moment projects. This is not 
leadership, and it is not intelligent responsiveness. 
It is simply lurching forward when the goad has 
at last pierced the pachydermatous protection of 
politicians. 


Certain sporting and welcome American 
visitors to this country have been described, in 
their native language, as ‘‘a bunch of boys.’’ 
But how much more bunchy and boyish are the 
group of Liberal leaders presented by portraits 
to the electors through their party’s advertise- 
ments in the papers! All, as the legend tells us, 
were members of the Government of 1906, but 
time has written no wrinkles on their brows, or none 
to speak of. They are in the van of progress, they 
are the boys for 1929, while Conservatives are 
stagnant. Mr. Lloyd George we will allow the 
advertisers: he has always been in the van of 
progress, though seldom for more than a fortnight 
progressing in the same direction. But those 
other estimable politicians are not really fervent 
young idealists; they are men, naturally enough, 
who live a good deal in the past. Why this 
affectation of youth? Is it a ‘“‘ gesture” to 
engage the young feminine voters? Alas, 

Hearts to play with there are plenty 
When the heart is one-and-twenty ; 

But if one-and-sixty chooses, 

Who consents and who refuses? 


It would have been better to try the slogan— 
Vote for your kind old uncles !”’ 


A week ago it appeared probable that the 
Reparations Committee would break down owing 
to the natural refusal of the British to accept all 
the financial burdens involved by a reduction in 
the amount of Germany’s payments. Very wisely 


its task was to decide how much Germany should 
pay, and not how these payments should be distri 
buted between the different creditor Powers 
Therefore, any talk of a revision of the percentage. 
agreed upon at the Spa Conference has been 
dropped, and Sir Josiah Stamp and Dr. Schacht 
have been busy on a final draft of the 
which incorporates the German reservations. This 
collaboration between the British and Ge 
experts has alarmed the French, who fear that in 
their turn they may find themselves in a minority 
of one. The German reservations, if they have 
been accurately reported, are merely nece 
safeguards to prevent a collapse of the mark. As 
a sum of £35,000,000 a year will be paid uncon. 
ditionally, and will thus be available for commer- 
cialization (so that France can meet her 
480,000,000 debt to the United States), it seems 
probable that the French will make the best of a 
bad job and accept the report. 


The welcome given to Signor Mussolini's 
speech concerning the Chamber’s ratification of 
the Lateran Treaty is significant. The Osservatore 
Romano, the official organ of the Vatican, prints 
only a very brief summary, with a sting in the 
tail in the shape of a foot-note pointing-out that 
it makes no comments on the speech “as they 
certainly could not agree with many of its 
points.’’ The Duce’s insistence upon his refusal 
to give up more territory to the new Vatican 
State, and his references to religious teaching 
in the universities have undoubtedly offended 
many Roman Catholics in Italy, and as the 
largest Catholic paper points out “ the Fascist 
regime will have a truly magnificent opportunity 
of showing to the world its full political maturity, 
and its perfect loyalty.’’ Only when the Treaty 
comes into force with its ratification by the 
Vatican shall we begin to see whether Pope or 
Premier has gained the diplomatic victory. 


Austria is so definitely a country where things 
are allowed to drift that it is good to find the 
president of the Vienna Christian Socialist Club, 
and editor of the Weltblatt, Herr Leopold Kurs- 
chak, has the courage to warn his countrymen 
of the ‘‘ grave danger ’’ of a Fascist revolution. 
The leaders of the Heimwehr leave us in no doubt 
at all of their intention of adopting illegal methods 
to gain their ends. Although their demonstration 
last week in Vienna passed off quietly, there are 
in the provinces constant incidents strongly 
reminiscent of the troubles throughout Italy 
shortly. before Signor Mussolini came into power. 
It is not, of course, directly our concern what 
sort of government Austria chooses to have, but 
indirectly this matter is one of great international 
importance. Anything approaching a revolution 
in Austria would upset the whole rather delicate 
balance of power throughout south-eastern Europe. 


In Afghanistan the coming of spring is 
the signal for renewed hostilities, and 
fighting as has already taken place rather unex- 
pectedly strengthens the position of the Amir 
Habibullah, the present ruler of Kabul. Recently, 
thanks to turncoat tribes, General Nadir Khan, 
whose capture of the capital had seemed merely 
a matter of weeks, was severely defeated by Habi- 
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's troops. Now King Amanullah fears to 

ce lest the same fate should befall him as 
has befallen Nadir Khan, for the troops in his 
ar are not all friendly to him. Added to this 
difficulty of uniting the tribes there comes the 
ews of a serious split between the two Moslem 
ols the Sunnis and the Shiahs. More and 
ait Sunnis are fighting on behalf of the Amir 
of Kabul, whereas the Shiahs find themselves on 


ihe opposing side. 


Much will depend upon the outcome of the pre- 
gnt fighting between the Nationalists and the 
Kwangsi Faction near Hong-Kong. Should the 
Government succeed in crushing this rebellion, it 
is highly probable that there will be no further 
disturbance of importance in China for some time 
iocome, despite the natural tendency of disgruntled 
generals to unite against the man who happens 
to be in power. Every month of relative tran- 
quillity greatly improves the prospects of a strong 
central government. General Feng Yu-hsiang, 
yho is awaiting events somewhere between 
Nanking and Peking, will almost certainly enter 
the field against General Chiang Kai-shek if 
things go badly for the Nationalists in the south. 
Otherwise he may decide that the time has come 
for him to give up politics altogether. But until 
the central government has more definitely proved 
its stability, there can be only one reply to 
Nanking’s demand for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. 


Englishmen who felt humiliated that a distin- 
guished pioneer like Sir Ronald Ross should 
have been reduced to such poverty that a public 
appeal for money has to be made on his behalf, 
may draw a grain of comfort from the tragi- 
comedy of Professor Einstein in Germany. The 
Germans have not allowed the discoverer of the 
famous theory to suffer actual want, but the story 
of Berlin’s birthday present would be hard to 
bat. A month or two ago the municipality 
granted him a life lease of a charming lakeside 
villa, and, after he had accepted it, found that 
it would not be vacant for five years. The city 
authorities then offered him a building site near 
Potsdam, which he agreed to take in exchange, 
but the appropriation of £1,000 to buy it has been 
s0 attacked by Nationalist members of the Muni- 
cipal Council that Professor Einstein has now 
refused any gift at all. The Nationalists have not 
much to be proud about in this campaign 
they have waged against a great scientist who 
happens also to be a pacifist and a Jew. 


The Prince of Wales said exactly the right thing 
a Newcastle, when he described the industrial 
population of the north as “‘ fighting back 
gallantly.’’ The North-East Coast Exhibition is 
attuly gallant effort. Over and above what it 

suffered in common with other areas of pro- 
duction, that region has been struck two specially 
heavy blows. The war obliged it, as a principal 
producer of munitions, to effect transformations 
and factory extensions which made a return to 
peace-time manufactures very difficult and costly. 
Thereafter the reduction of armaments left the 
huge armour and projectile works and the ship- 
yards with very much less work. But employers 
and workers in the north have not the habit of 


sitting down under misfortune. They are striving, 
under severe taxation and intense foreign com- 
petition, to recover a measure of their former 
prosperity. The Exhibition is proof that they 
believe in their future, and such belief means 
their battle is already half won. The other half 
can be won by vigorous reorganization—as the 
Prince more than hinted in his speech. 


We learn authoritatively that the scheme for 
extending the National Mark to potatoes has been 
abandoned by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the National Farmers’ Union. The chief reason 
is the impossibility of defining the cooking quality 
of potatoes, since one variety grown in one soil 
gives quite different results in cooking when 
grown in another. Even different methods of 
cooking will apparently affect the quality. There- 
fore it would have been impossible to avoid com- 
plaints and disappointment with potatoes sold 
under the Mark. Since the same symbol is used 
for all kinds of National Mark produce, it is evident 
that unsatisfactory Mark potatoes would have 
helped to create decreased confidence in other 
goods bearing the Mark, and so, while we regret 
that potatoes cannot enjoy the benefit that this 
system has already demonstrated, there is no 
question that the decision is a wise one. The 
whole success of the scheme turns on safeguarding 
the Mark’s reputation. Nor is there need to give 
up hope of our potato trade becoming established 
on a sounder basis at its marketing end, for we 
understand that a voluntary system of selling by 
size grades is shortly to be introduced. They will 
be sold in three grades: special, standard and 
medium. A similar system has been working with 
good results in the United States ever since the 
war and in the great Canadian potato-growing 
district, Prince Edward Island, go per cent. of the 
potatoes sold are sold by grade. There seems no 
doubt, therefore, that once grades have been satis- 
factorily determined, the trade will find it to its 
advantage to adopt them and probably much the 
same advantages will ensue as if the Mark had 
been adopted. 


The Committee appointed by the Home 
Secretary to enquire into the design of Petrol 
Stations has issued its recommendations. The 
subject was not an easy one to tackle and the 
Committee took their time. Their proposals are 
reasonable and ought to be effective. One of the 
worst causes of unsightliness in these stations is 
the indiscriminate display of advertisements. 
The Committee propose that in future no 
advertisements shall be allowed except a uniform 
design (yet to be approved); the name of the 
proprietor of the premises; trade marks and 
proprietary names on pumps and containers, and 
the customary guarantee disc of quality. It is 
further proposed that uniform colouring shall 
be adopted, and that flashing lamps shall be 
prohibited; and also—a particularly important 
point—that premises shall be kept in a tidy and 
orderly condition. The Committee have drawn 
up a set of model by-laws for the guidance of 
local authorities. Under the Petroleum (Consoli- 
dation) Act, county and borough councils are 
given powers to enforce regulations in regard to 
filling-stations. It is now for public opinion to 
see that by-laws are made operative. 
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HOPE, DOPE OR ROPE? 


OT for a very long time have the apparent 

differences between the parties been so 

small as they are in this Genera] Election. 
Mr. Baldwin, who in addition to his other virtues 
has also those of the don, deliberately prefers to 
understate rather than overstate his case. Excess 
either in the substance or the manner of a political 
argument, is to him the supreme fault; the man 
himself, his political opinions, and his contro- 
versial methods are all, by choice and of set 
purpose, pitched in a low key. 

That is not surprising in the leader of a Con- 
servative Party which views progress as a 
biological rather than a mathematical process and 
submits all new ideas and formulz to the test of 
human nature. But, strangely, in this election 
the Labour Party, from which one is accustomed 
to expect sweeping generalizations, is cultivating 
an even greater show of moderation. Its real 


mind is contained in a Red Book which propounds | 


enough changes to keep the party busy for the 
next hundred years, but the book is kept locked 
up in a cupboard and the official speeches from 
the party leaders are not even pink. To read 
Mr. MacDonald’s speeches one would, not know- 
ing him, take him for a rather low-spirited 
Conservative ; the Labour Party, one gathers, will 
if elected to power bring new moral earnestness 
and vast but still undiscovered intellectual gifts 
to the furtherance of an essentially Conservative 
policy. 

By comparison with these spokesmen Mr. 
Ligyd George is a howling fanatic, but even he 
is toning down somewhat, and it is noticeable 
that no sooner has either of the other parties put 
out a new idea than he hails in it his own long- 
lost child. There never was an election with so 
much “‘ sickening moderation ’’ as the Ulsterman 
called it. Of course there are tactical reasons. Mr. 
MacDonald, having lost heavily at the last election 
through the suspicion of being under the thumb 
of his own extremists and of Russian Communists, 
is in this desperately anxious to appear in the rdle 
of patriot abroad and moderate respectable at 
home. Still, it is a great compliment to the millions 
of bright new electors that the political wear 
should be subfusc in hue. Who said that the 
new electors would be too skittish and lacking in 
moral earnestness ? 

But things are not always what they seem. Mr. 
Baldwin is not nearly so moderate as he pretends 
to be. If the Conservative programme of to-day 
could be put before a Conservative of even ten 
years ago, he would stand aghast at it. Let the 
electors take note that there is no party which is 
progressing at such a pace as the Conservative 
Party has done. Nor is the pace due to lack of 
opposition within the party. The Conservatives 
have their stick-in-the-muds as other parties have 
their extremists, and if they had their way there 
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would be no social legislation, and no “ . 
our time ’’ except the peace of suffocation by’ - 
fat man sitting on the lean. Mr. Baldwin. § 
’ 

all his donnish understatements, has ed od 
put them in their place and under his Py; 
Ministership there has been accomplished a non 
lution in party policy comparable with that of 
Disraeli when he changed the old Tory Parr 
into the modern Conservative. It is the fact re 
within certain well-defined but very extensi 
limits of thought the Conservative Party vm 
become the party of new ideas; within those limits 
the modern spirit has a better chance of fulfilment 
in the Conservative than in the other parties, 

Decidedly Mr. Baldwin is not the political 
innocent of the rdle that he likes to cast for him. 
self. But neither are the other two parties quite 
as moderate as they seem. Mr. Lloyd George has 
written many columns in denunciation of Signor 
Mussolini; but if the truth were known is not his 
secret ambition to be a Mussolini? Despite his 
apparatus of multi-coloured books, his appeal to 
the electors is purely personal. He aims at a 
Czesarism of the peace parallel to his old Cesarism 
in the period just before and just after the war. 
Cromwell, it should not be forgotten, was a 
Welshman. A success for the Liberals under Mr. 
Lloyd George at this election would be a vote for 
what the Greeks called a ‘‘ tyrannis ’’ or benevo- 
lent and efficient autocracy in politics, certainly 
not for any of the principles for which Liberalism 
has stood in the past. 

Perhaps that is one among many reasons why 
Mr. Baldwin, what might otherwise have been 
expected to regard Liberalism as a natural ally 
against extremist Labour counsels, devotes so 
much of his energy to criticizing Mr. Lloyd 
George. As for Labour, one need not question 
the sincerity of Mr. MacDonald’s desire to be 
moderate and respectable. He recognizes that 
these attributes, and still more the reputation of 
possessing them, are likely to pay, but that does 
not mean that he does not believe in them. 
What is working against Mr. MacDonald’s con- 
ception of the natural patriotic alternative Govern- 
ment to Conservatism is not the lack of goodwill 
but the logic of forces. With a Conservative 
Party advancing in its ideas as rapidly as the 
Conservative Party is doing, how is Mr. 
MacDonald going to maintain the ground that 
he has marked out for his own? Inevitably he 
will be crowded off it, and the only possible 
development of. Labour policy is towards the 
extremists. 

Thus underneath the seeming moderation of 
all three parties and their simultaneous scramb- 
ling for the same ideas there is a very 
divergence of political philosophy, and the real 
issues are not those which are on the surface. 
It is curious to note the anxiety of the popular 
Press to represent that the issues of this election 
turn on subjects on which the electorate is clearly 
incompetent to pronounce a decision. What ! 
the verdict of a popular electorate worth om 
whether the artificial creation of work by th 
State would or would not create as much 
unemployment as it relieved, or on whether th 
true development of transport is on the roads Of in, 
on the railways, and what improvements inj le 
railway methods or changes in the size of trucks 
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the height of tunnels are economically desir- 
? Just nothing at all. What is more, these 
not the subjects on which the electorate \ 
ounce an opinion, for our democracy, thanks 
ts long experience, knows what it does not 
and concentrates on those questions on 
which its opinion is worth having. Almost 
always its decision is based on personal and moral 
estimates, and so it will be in this election. 

The anxiety of two at least of the three parties 
to lay claim to the virtues of divine Symphrosyne 
_halance, moderation, avoidance of excess in 
substance or in expression—is highly significant. 
For it shows that they recognize that even the 
addition of millions of new voters has not altered 
the character of the electorate. They expect from 
the masses a decision not on technical but on 
moral grounds. After all it is unreasonable to 

the electorate to pronounce on_ issues 
about which experts disagree. The result of the 
election will depend not on what the late Govern- 
ment have done, except in so far as it raises the 
presumption that they will do equally good (or 
bad) things if re-elected, and still less on last- 
minute proposals of a technical character, except 
in so far as these indicate new orientation of 
general policy, but on much simpler issues. 
Which party by its intellectual equipment is most 
fitted to see and adopt the right policy? Which 
by its internal condition is most fitted to carry 
it out? And what party is morally most sincere 
in its professions? These are the issues that turn 
the votes of electors, not the records of past 
achievements, not the specific promises of future 
legislation. 


to i 


THE WORLD COAL CRISIS 


N exceptionally interesting and suggestive 
A repor on the international coal situation has 

recently been published under the auspices 
of the League of Nations.* The report is of special 
importance to this country because of the severe 
and prolonged depression in the home industry, 
which cannot be either understood or overcome 
without relation to the conditions of the industry 
in the world as a whole. 

The first thing to note is that the total world 
production of coal has remained for some years 
virtually constant, despite large fluctuations in the 
output of this or that producing country. In the 
six years 1923-8 the maximum variation in the 
average of world production was only 7.5. The 
average stands at round about 1,200,000,000 
metric tons, of which total the United States is 
responsible for rather less and Europe for rather 
more than half. But America’s production is 
almost entirely self-consumed (except in times of 
stoppage in Europe) and what little is exported 
goes mainly to Canada. Thus the situation in 
America has no vital bearing on the world 
Situation ; the international coal problem is almost 
entirely European. 

The next thing to note is the change that has 
come over the conditions of the mining industry 
during and since the war. Prior to 1914, the 


**The Problem of the Coal Industry.’ Interim Report on its 
International Aspects by the Economic Committee of the 
e of Nations. 1s. 
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coal industry was one of the most thriving in the 
world. Demand and _ production steadily 
increased ; between 1886 and 1913 world consump- 
tion advanced by more than 4 per cent. per annum. 
With it went a steady stiffening of prices. The 
natural result of such prosperity was to bring 
more and more companies into the field of compe- 
tition, and since supplies were plentiful and profits 
assured, little attention was paid to economy in 
methods of production or marketing. Before the 
war came, a change in these conditions had already 
begun. Growing demand, and the natural process 
of wastage, required the opening up of deeper 
seams, which raised the cost of production and 
the selling price and so turned the consumer’s 
attention to alternative sources of power. With 
the war itself, the situation was transformed. 

The effect of the war on the coal trade was to 
force countries that had been dependent on out- 
side supplies and found those supplies stopped, 
to develop their internal resources. It also induced 
consumers to economize in the use of coal and 
experiment with substitutes. Side by side with 
this went the rapid development of the internal- 
combustion engine. The ordinary progress of 
scientific discovery in the development of heat 
and power, which would in any event have had 
its effect on the coal industry in time, was greatly 
quickened by the emergencies of war. The total 
effect of these influences on the fortunes of the 
trade have been very great and, in the opinion 
of the League Committee, will be permanent. One 
example will serve. In 1914 only 3.4 per cent. 
of the world’s mercantile marine burned oil fuel ; 
to-day the percentage is 38. 

The result was inevitable. An industry whose 
output increased before the war, as we have seen, 
at the rate of more than 4 per cent. per annum, 
has had to be content in the fifteen years that have 
followed with an increase of rather less than this 
for the whole period (i.e., 4 per cent. in 15 years). 
That this marked retardation is not due to any 
general depression of world trade is proved by 
the fact that the world production of commodities 
during the same period increased by more than 
20 per cent. Now we have seen that world pro- 
duction of coal has remained more or less con- 
stant despite large fluctuations in the production 
of this or that area. It is also the fact that demand 
is not appreciably affected by changes in price. 
During the post-war period there have been two 
violent interruptions in the normal flow of Euro- 
pean production: in 1923, when a great part 
of the German output was stopped by the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, and in 1926, when the pro- 
longed British stoppage occurred. On both these 
occasions prices rose, but the demand remained 
steady and the total production remained steady— 
that is to say, the demand normally supplied from 
one source was, on the drying-up of that source, 
immediately supplied from another. This is the 
key to the situation. In other words, there is a 
large margin of surplus capacity; the world’s 
mines are capable of producing, without any addi- 
tional development, far more than they do pro- 
duce. 

The industry, then, is faced with this situa- 
tion: that while the world demand for coal has 
remained since before the war almost stationary, 
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capacity has considerably increased, partly owing 
to the enforced development of new sources 
of supply during the war, partly to improved 
methods of production. This means _ that 
while there is serious over-production 
of coal, countries are producing less than the 
economic working of their mines demands. This 
has caused a scramble among the producing 
countries to outbid one another in competition and 
so to secure for themselves markets that will absorb 
their surplus capacity. 

Competition has taken various forms. In 
countries where imported coal was being sold at 
cheaper prices than home-produced coal, the 
internal market has been secured by such expedi- 
ents as tariffs, subsidies and import licences. In 
exporting countries the export trade has been 
bolstered by means of preferential railway 
rates, State bounties or special taxes. In a 
country such as Poland, where the railways are 
State-owned, it is clearly to the national advan- 
tage to grant an uneconomic freightage rate for 
coal rather than let the coal industry collapse. 
Beyond such measures as these, the industry 
itself has naturally taken steps to safeguard itself. 
In some instances it has introduced a system 
of national price regulation, by which producers 
have agreed to maintain export prices at a lower 
level than import prices, so as to retain their export 
markets (at the expense of the home consumer). 
In others, notably in France and Germany, but 
also elsewhere in Europe, a thorough reorganiza- 
tion and amalgamation of the industry—that is to 
say, Rationalization—has been undertaken. So suc- 
cessful has this method proved that where it has 
been effected, despite the lack of increase in world 
demand, the sales from such districts have greatly 
increased. This increase has naturally occurred 
at the expense of other districts. The total French 
output is at the present time 74 million tons and 
the total German output about 10 million tons 
greater than in 1913. Meanwhile in Great Britain 
the position is reversed; her output has fallen 
since 1913 by 48 million tons, and she has 
170,000 miners unemployed. 

Here it is necessary to digress for a moment 
from following the League Report to examine the 
importance of these figures. The lesson of 
rationalization as applied in other countries is 
startling, if only British owners would learn it. 
Since the stoppage of 1926, there have been cer- 
tain local attempts at co-ordination, but there is 
still no national representative body. Instead 
owners have fallen back on the reactionary policy 
of reducing wages and increasing hours of labour. 

Now the result of rationalization is only suc- 
cessful in meeting national needs. It increases 
the competitive power of a nation by increasing 
its efficiency and decreasing its productive costs. 
It does not, however, offer any solution of the 
total world, situation, but may indeed actually 
aggravate it, by increasing surplus capacity. Only 
in one way at the present time does it have a 
beneficial international effect, and that is where, 
by closing down inefficient mines, it has tended 
to limit output capacity. Yet rationalization 
appears to be the first necessity of a world solution, 
and for this reason: What is ultimately required 
is not rationalization in individual States but 
world rationalization — co-ordination of the 
world’s coal industry, to agree on output and 
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prices and so destroy the evils of cut- 

petition that are at the bottom 
trouble. But international agreement onan te 
reached until the coal industry of each individ 
nation is consolidated, so that it can enter on 
agreement with other nations. The coal industry 
of this country, for example, could not at th 
present time come to any arrangement with dn 
of France or Germany, as there is no one body , 
speak for it. Thus rationalization—the sabean 
co-ordination of the industry—in each State is 
sound first step towards the goal of international 
rationalization. 


It is only at the stage where internationa) 
rationalization can begin that the League can be 
of service. This Interim Report makes no recom. 
mendations : it merely records facts. The goal of 
international rationalization must be a scaling-down 
of world production to meet the prevailing leve! 
of demand. This implies, of course, severe cyr. 
tailment of the present size of the industry, and 
the restriction of labour by transfer, retirement 
or restriction of entry. Its ultimate effect would 
be, as the Report points out, ‘‘ to eliminate the 
least profitable mines and then to destroy existing 
surplus capacity.”” It would also be accompanied 
by the abolition of present restrictive measures 
for the control of output, which interferes with 
the free flow of trade. As to how this was to be 
effected, the experts consulted expressed various 
views, but there was general agreement that an 
essential preliminary would be an_ international 
committee representative of all persons affected by 
the trade, of owners, employers, workers, and 
consumers. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


HE special committee appointed five years age 
to consider the problems of mental deficiency 

» has now reported, and the part of the Report 
which concerns children of school age has just been 
published. Why Part III of the Report, dealing with 
adult defectives, has not coincidently been issued is 
a mystery—not least mysterious to the members of the 
reporting committee themselves. Events associated 
with the penultimate day of the present month may 
possibly afford an explanation. | However, the parts 
already printed give us plenty to think over and 
inwardly digest. 

The value and weight of this Report are consider- 
able. It is well arranged, well written, and soundly 
based on carefully observed and carefully checked 
facts. Almost exactly one-half of it consists of Dr. 
Lewis’s report on the special investigation made by 
him, at the request of the committee, into the inci- 
dence of mental deficiency in six areas, each contain 
ing a population of approximately a hundred thousand 
persons. The areas selected for detailed study were 
an extra-metropolitan urban area, a north-country 
cotton town, a coal-mining district in the Midlands, 
an agricultural district in the eastern counties, a rural 
area in the south-west containing a large town, and 
a thinly-populated rural area comprising two counties 
in Wales. These areas were chosen as fairly typical 
of England and Wales as a whole. 

No first-hand investigation of mental deficiency in 
this country has hitherto been carried out on this scale 
or with corresponding thoroughness., Dr. Lewis and 
his staff spent more than two and a half years over 
their task, and their enquiry led to the startling con- 
clusion that our mental defectives number at least 
eight per thousand of the population—that is to say, 
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far short of a third of a million. The estimate is 
nearly double that arrived at by the Royal Commission 
of 1908; but, though many facts suggest that there 
has, in the last twenty years, been a definite increase 
in the actual number of deficients, the difference in 
the figures is largely accounted for by the greater 
care taken in the present ascertainment. Clearly, we 
are confronted by a problem of the first importance. 

It is doubtful if many of those who theorize about 
the cause and cure of mental defectiveness have any 
clear notion of its nature. To begin with, mental 
deficients differ only in degree from the rest of us. 
The fully and perfectly developed mind is a 

ent. There is no natural line between those whom 
we classify as mental efficients and those we choose 
to call deficients. Such lines as are drawn are as 
artificial and arbitrary as is the line between poor and 
rich. Nor must mental deficiency be confused with 
those eccentric perversions of the mind which we call 
insanity. The characteristic of mental deficiency is 
an incapacity, through incomplete development of 
mental or emotional faculty, for independent adapta- 
tion to ordinary social requirements, save under some 
abnormal degree of supervision or control. This 
arrested development may be due to inborn defect or 
to some accident or disease intervening before develop- 
ment is complete. 

The extreme of mental deficiency is idiocy. Not 
far removed from it is imbecility, between the milder 
forms of which' and the lower grades of feeble-minded- 
ness the gap is often narrow; and even the feeble- 
minded are but the tail of a long series of the dull 
and backward, between whom and their more adapt- 
able and efficient neighbours no natural line of 
cleavage can be recognized. This vagueness and 
this overlapping of classification make diagnosis diffi- 
cult. Ordinary school or educational tests are, of 
themselves, not very helpful; though, so far as actual 
intelligence goes—a very different thing from social 
eficiency—reasonably effective tests have been devised. 
These tests enable skilled observers with fair accuracy 
to measure intelligence in terms of a mental age. In 
children, the ratio is taken to be that of the mental 
age to the chronological age. Thus, a twelve-year- 
old child with a mental age of six is said to have a 
mental ratio of fifty per cent. The chronological age 
assumed in adults is, for purposes. of assessment, 
taken as fourteen ; for it seems that the average mental 
level of the ordinary adult population corresponds 
very closely with, that of the normal fourteen-year-old 
child. Evidently, for most of us, so far as develop- 
ment of potentiality goes, we have, by that age, 
reached our limit. 

The greater ease of defining intellectual standards 
and of measuring intellectual capacity has led to their 
receiving more attention than has been given to the 
even more important emotional and instinctive aspects 
of mind and character. In this matter, Dr. Lewis 
is perfectly sound. He points out that, although 
precise standards have been formulated for the pur- 
poses of his mass enquiry, he has by no means relied 
on the mechanical application of formal tests. ‘‘ It 
is essential,” he says, ‘‘ that the person who under- 
takes to diagnose mental deficiency shall have not 
only a knowledge of medicine, of psychology and of 
educational methods, but shall also be experienced in 
observing the physical, mental and social features of 
sub-normal persons ; and this knowledge and experience 
cannot be reduced to the tabloid form of standards.” 
He points out that, if external circumstances are not 
markedly unfavourable, many adults, if they have no 
grave handicap of temperament or physique, ‘‘ can 
manage to get along in a general community with 
a mental age so low as even eight years.” Below 
this level, nearly all adults, whatever their physique, 
and however well-balanced their instincts and emo- 
tions, need, in a modern community, supervision, 

care, or control. But most of the difficult and trouble- 


some feeble-minded persons have ages above eight. 
** We have evidence,” writes Dr. Lewis, ‘‘ that the 
majority of feeble-minded persons in the largest insti- 
tutions for the mentally defective have mental ages 
of nine or ten, and a certain number have mental ages 
of even eleven or twelve.” Their defects are evidently 
of temperament and character rather than of intel- 
lect in the narrow sense. 

The real problem of the adult defective is presented 
by his fundamental and irremediable incapacity for 
social adaptation. Plenty of people who are hopelessly 
befogged by the three R’s prove themselves decent 
and self-supporting citizens, at any rate in the hum- 
bler walks of life. There is some deep-down truth, 
as well as ironic humour, in an observation of Dr. 
Reginald Worth: ‘“‘ If there were no mentally defi- 
cients, the world would be a pretty poor place; for its 
real drudgery is done by people who are slightly defec- 
tive.” 

Segregation of the whole mentally-defective popula- 
tion of the country, numbering at least a third of a 
million, is so impracticable as to be not worth talking 
about. Moreover, it would be as undesirable as it is 
impossible. The remedy for mental deficiency popu- 
lar among those who pride themselves on their hard- 
headedness is the ‘‘ sterilization of the unfit.’” When 
we are reminded of the existence in England and 
Wales of upwards of 150,000 certified insane persons, 
in addition to the enormous number of mental defi- 
cients estimated in this Report, it is not surprising 
that stern measures should be contemplated. Had we 
any assurance of its effectiveness and practicability, 
it would indeed be hard to raise conclusive opposition 
to sterilization by one or other of the comparatively 
safe and painless methods now available. At present, 
however, as the Solicitors’ Journal pointed out a week 
or two ago, ‘‘ a doctor who performed this operation 
on a person mentally incapable of giving assent would 
be guilty of a serious assault.’ Even a person who 
consented to sterilization might be charged with the 
criminal offence of self-maiming, because ‘‘ the 
Sovereign is entitled to rely on his subjects to ensure 
their continuance.” Still, the legal difficulty could 
easily be got over if the facts proved sufficiently con- 
vincing to convert public opinion. 

They should not be charged with sentimentalism or 
with undue conservatism who, in the present state 
of medical and psychological knowledge, hesitate to 
acquiesce in such drastic reversals of traditional senti- 
ment and traditional rights as are involved in com- 
pulsory sterilization. Moreover, Dr. Lewis warns us 
that the mental deficiency figures serve but as an 
index to a much larger problem. ‘‘ For every one 
defective,’’ he says, ‘‘ thirty others have sub-normal 
minds ’’; and Dr. Crawley, Senior Medical Officer to 
the Board of Education, reminds us that it is “‘ in 
the large group of retarded children—not among the 
mentally deficient—that most delinquents are found.” 
If mental defectives were invariably or even generally 
the children of defectives, we should at any rate 
be able to measure our problem. But, as Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain told us the other day, nine out of ten 
reported defectives are the children of parents 
apparently perfectly normal. Professor Punnett 
calculated that it would take eight thousand years 
effectively to deal with feeble-mindedness by the 
persistent sterilization of those who are themselves 
recognized as feeble-minded; for most of us are 
probably carriers of the determining factor. It has 
been said that Darwin’s family tree showed mental 
deficiency in nearly every generation. The 
questions of heredity and sterilization certainly call 
for earnest study and unprejudiced consideration. 
But there is no escaping the conclusion that minor 
degrees of ‘‘ social defectiveness’’ are so widely 
diffused and possess such tenuous shapes as to be 
undetectable. 
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POLITICS IN OUR VILLAGE 
By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


HAVE never ceased to be surprised at the 
[onc of the average villager in regard to 
politics. Secretly, it seems, he looks upon all 
politicians as wolves who put on sheep’s clothing for 
electioneering purposes, but otherwise combine 
together to batten upon the country with an utter dis- 
regard of their constituents. In true British fashion 
the villager tries to make the best of the evil by 
accepting political meetings as free entertainments that 
provide a mark for sly shafts of rustic wit—after the 
meeting is over. At the time, of course, he never says 
anything, unless someone gives him a lead. 

A village audience will listen attentively, but I do 
not think they really connect life with politics. 
Desperately interested as they are in such things as 
enough decent houses at a cheap rent, the chance of 
getting a bit of land, cheap food, fair wages, assured 
employment, they may vote for the party under whose 
rule they think these things are most likely to be 
secured, but they will expect to be disappointed. They 
have little faith in the democratic system. And so it 
is that in the end their choice is more likely to be 
directed by prejudice than by conviction or considered 
judgment, with the result that politicians need seldom 
‘ worry overamuch about promises to villagers made 
and broken. There is hardly ever to be found an active 
body of village opinion that consults together and goes 
over en masse to another candidate if the first fails 
them. The rustic is too suspicious and lethargic for 
that. What’s the use of worrying; they will be ‘‘ done 
down ’’ anyhow: have they not for years been ‘‘ the 
mugs ’’ of the community ? 

Heaven knows there is ample excuse for feeling 
thus about politicians, who, as a race, have not a 
reputation for being over-scrupulous or over-intelli- 
gent. But to adopt this blasé, disillusioned attitude 
is to play right into the hands of those who have 
least intention of keeping promises or playing straight. 
Dishonesty thrives on public indifference, and it is a 
grim thought that the destiny of our race will be 
decided this month by a method that is, in practice, 
about as sensible as shutting one’s eyes and sticking a 
pin in a piece of paper. In theory the democratic 
idea is irreproachable, but it cannot work if the elec- 
torate regard themselves as just so much vote-fodder. 
What will really happen in the villages? Tens of 
thousands will not vote at all, others will vote for 
the side they think will do least harm, and others 
for the most amazing reasons. For coupled with this 
assumed attitude of cynical disillusionment is a naive 
simplicity that is almost incredible in these days. 

Pictures, for instance, speak louder to them than 
words. Once we had a startling election poster 
depicting a dejected-looking workman standing by idle 
tools beneath the caption: ‘The Foreigner Has Got 
Your Job.’ It was a good poster, so good that, although 
it was originally designed in the interests of Free 
Trade, the Tariff Reformers afterwards adopted it at 
the same election with some trifling alterations in the 
statistics written underneath. But so deeply did it 
affect an unemployed stonemason in our village who 
had been given the job of pasting it up that he was 
found sitting beside it unable to finish his work and 
almost in tears at the thought of the misfortunes 
‘* the foreigner ’’ was causing him. Great store is set 
by the amount of support in hard cash given to 
village cricket and football clubs by sitting and pros- 
pective candidates. If by such means a candidate can 
build up a reputation for generosity, a seat in a rural 
constituency is more than half won before the campaign 
opens. 

But woe betide him who does not distribute such 
favours impartially! Five leading members in a 
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neighbouring village have withdrawn from their \ 
political association because only beer was eroviden 2 
the annual dinner last year, whereas two bottles , 
claret were reported to have been on the table on 
similar occasion in the next village. As one of m: 
retiring oe remarked: ‘‘ We bean’t a-goin’ to 
pay our ’arf-crown a year to keep them 

in claret.’’ . beggars over 

The feudal instinct dies hard, and 
talk about ‘‘ the sturdy independence $4 Prog 
villager forget that he always expects his sports clubg 
to be chiefly supported by the ‘“‘ ladies and gentle. 
men ’’ of the district; that he seldom will refuse a ti 
for the smallest service and regards it as a custom : 
right, and that the word ‘‘ gentleman ” in village life 
is more or less synonymous with ability and willin 
to pay. So deep is this instinct that the villager takes 
such favours as the natural course of events, and 
therefore without the slightest loss of dignity; pro. 
bably he is thus far more dignified and lovable than 
if he really did possess ‘‘ sturdy independence ’’ as an 
attribute. It is only of late years that he has had 
opinions of his own, and long use has taught him to 
hide them. Few outsiders can discover what village 
people think, particularly about politics: they are far 
too clever in guessing: what the outsider wants to hear 
them say. So it is almost impossible to discover the 
real political feeling in a village. Often there is none, 
People take sides, of course—Conservatives, Liberals 
and Socialists. But they are largely the labels of 
prejudice, as one was Oxford or Cambridge, Eton or 
Harrow at one’s preparatory school: one must be 
something. An old carter was dying and could not 
decide what his religious denomination should be. 
At last he enquired what ‘‘ t’old master ” was, and, 
on hearing he was Church of England, said: ‘ All 
right, then, boys. Put Oi down t’zame. If ’twere 
good enough for him, ’tis good enough for Oi. He 
were a wunnerful “judge of a pig.” 

Railwaymen, who are mostly Socialists, would 
probably justify their choice by telling you of 
the advantages of nationalizing the railways; 
Conservatives will talk of the blessings of Old 
Age Pensions; while Liberals would say that it was 
really they who introduced them. But beyond 
that I have never heard from the average class of 
village elector any very clear reason for belonging to 
one party or the other. Politics are merely a diversion 
from the more serious things of life, such as food, wages 
and football. In our village are two roadmen, fervent 
disciples of Lenin, who, in their talk, dwell luridly on 
the thought of the row of heads that will one day 
decorate the railings in front of the public-house. Yet 
in practice they are kindly men, round-faced and 
jovial, always the first to come and give a hand in 
rolling the cricket-pitch; and, should you ever come to 
our village, you will easily know them, for none will 
salute you more royally than they as you go by. Pro 
bably Bolshevism is just their safety-valve, their means 
of finding colour in their dreary, dusty business of road- 
sweeping. 

But a new factor in village politics is now arising : the 
women. Women have always found it easier to break 
away from conventional thinking than men, and their 
environment tends to make them see things from a more 
vital and essential point of view. Through the Institute 
movement they are learning a sense of public responsi- 
bility and the power of collective action. They are learn- 
ing also to weigh arguments and to deliver reasoned 
judgment. When the majority of men first got the 
vote, prejudice, custom and want of education dulled its 
edge before it ever occurred to them to use it intelli- 
gently. But to women it now comes as a bright new 
weapon for which the war and all that has happened 
since have created unrivalled opportunities, Heaven 
knows I am no feminist, nor would I see great 
numbers of female parliamentarians, but it is difficult 
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to feel that if anything wilt banish this indolent 
‘ism towards politics and restore our faith in the 
soundness of democracy, it is the- faith women seem 
to be placing in the new powers that have been given 


them. 


not 


MARY UNCONTRARY 


By GERALD GOULD 


HE papers—or some of the papers—tell me 

that Mary Pickford has made a failure with 

her first Talkie. Does that shake my solid 

ynconditional faith in the art of Mary Pickford? 

Nary a shake; and for reasons sound beyond 
ression. 

Genius always reveals itself in some sort 
of relation with, the generations. It has to 
find, or make, its moment. Pure genius, genius 
defying the lightning, genius irreconcilable with 
the moods and mind of man, is an almost incon- 
ceivable phenomenon. Shakespeare, the Eliza. 
bethan genius, was the darling of the Elizabethans ; 
and, in ancient Athens, Sophocles won several 

rizes. When the new art of the screen trans- 
mogrified civilization, and drew to the pictures 
millions who would never have spent a thought 
upon a picture, it was a question who should arise 
to take occasion by the hand. The hour and the 
man—the hour and the woman—both ideals were 
fulfilled! Mr. Charles Chaplin knew instinctively 
that it is no use being too big for your boots: the 
essence of comedy is that your boots should be 
too big for you. And Miss Mary Pickford brought 
to the screen all the fumbling and infinitely touch- 
ing grace of childhood : all that we all once loved, 
and have loved the more for losing it: sentiment 
hallowed beyond the searing taint of senti- 
mentality, and innocence as reproachless as the 
dawn. 

There are, and will be, other stars. I am not 
interested in them. They may supersede the 
original geniuses in the fickle favours of the 
alleged public : but, in my constant heart, Charles 
will always be Charles, and Mary Mary for ever, 
Vamps may curl and writhe and cling; big blond 
beasts may trample their enemies engagingly in 
the mud; comics may fall from towers and sur- 
prise ladies at the toilet-table. But never will the 
shuffling feet of Charlie Chaplin shuffle off this 
mortal coil, to which he has lent the ardour of 
immortality; and, for those who know art from 
artifice, there will never be a second Mary 
Pickford. 

I do not presume to say how Mary Pickford 
would shape upon the stage; any more than I can 
guess how Shakespeare would have functioned as 
Laureate to Queen Victoria. Genius, I insist, is 
amatter of adaptation. It finds the means, and 
fashions them to ends. And never was there a 
clearer case of the time and the piace and the 
loved one all together, than when Mary Pickford 
brought to the awakening possibilities of the 
screen the infinite range and pathos of her laugh- 
ing youth. I have seen in my time Duse and 
Ellen Terry : neither of them was a greater genius 
than Mary Pickford. And now people tell me 
that Mary Pickford has failed in a Talkie: for- 
tunately there is not the smallest danger of my 
believing them ! 
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“* Beauty like hers is genius’: yes, and genius 
like hers is beauty! If she can fail, then the 
stars may as well fail in their courses; and there 
is nothing left remarkable beneath the visiting 
moon. 

I have not seen, or heard, her Talkie. No doubt 
I shall. I am not one to miss a Mary Pickford 
film. But, if I don’t, my faith will suffer no qualm. 
Very often the films one doesn’t see are the apoth- 
eosis of filmhood. There is always a Beyond 
beyond experience; and there, sharpened by 
experience, imagination flowers and rests. Mary 
Pickford is so unimaginably good that imagination 
takes refreshment from supposing her off her 
pedestal. If the worst that the crossest newspaper 
said about her were true (and of course it isn’t), 
still she would gather praise from the grace of 
failure, as a lover gathers divinity from grief. 
(But I hate, myself, the assailing of idols: the 
ingratitude suffering us to throw stones at those 
whose loveliness has given us assurance of immor- 
tality: the spirit withholding tribute from the 
artists who are supreme). 

It may be, of course, that I shall never see, or 
hear, that Talkie. It may be that I shall never 
go to a film again; for, indeed, I find time to go 
to very few. But, having my basis of faith, 
founded upon past delights, I do not attach over- 
much importance to seeing or hearing. The 
unexperienced often offers the profoundest thrill 
to the experienced. For instance, there is that 
bottle-party to which I went (and when I say “ I 
went,’’ I mean that I did not go) the other evening. 
The invitation cathe out of the blue: it was signed 
simply ‘‘ Two Admirers.’”’ And it is a great thing 
for an author to have two admirers: many a poor 
devil has only one, and takes that one about with 
him under his own hat. I could not go to the 
bottle-party : I could not even answer the invita- 
tion, since one can scarcely address an envelope 
to ‘‘ Two of My Admirers ’’—and no name was 
given. But in the spirit I was there; and, believe 
me, it was some bottle-party! If I were to tell 
you of half the things that went on at it, you 
would not believe me. You would be wrong. For 
the spirit is surely a better witness, even in the 
matter of bottle-parties, than eyes or ears. 

It was glorious. But it is over. And, save in the 
spirit, I was not there. I am made a little uncom- 
fortable by remembering how often I have praised 
the phantom as against the fact. For, in fact, my 
pen is about to become a phantom. For some weeks 
or months, under a compulsion which I will not 
weary you by specifying, I shall be absent from 
these columns: and, dear reader, if (as I hope) 
you will miss me a little, how much more dread- 
fully shall I miss you! This fact-versus-phantom 
business is all very well; and there is a lot in it 
for philosophers; but I confess I should grieve 
to feel that the articles I don’t write are invariably 
more enjoyable than those I do! 

Forgive the persona] note. Even a temporary 
parting is a wrench; and I have allowed sentiment 
to seduce me from my subject. I set out to praise 
the genius of Mary Pickford, which seems to me, 
in all seriousness (I would wager any reputation 
I may have as a critic that posterity will agree 
with me), one of the brightest phenomena of our 
age. I flatter myself that I know perfection when 
I see it; and here, with the new medium, the new 
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appeal, was—and is—somebody equipped to shape 
our dreams into realization. 

There is, I assume, a future for Talkies. It is 
not a subject on which I can talk. But there is 
quite certainly an indefinitely extended future for 
the kinema, with or without noise. And Mary 
Pickford will always be the queen of it. I register 
this as a sober and most serious judgment. The 
criterion of art is no light matter; and if (as I 
suppose) some method can be found of repeating 


and perpetuating films, the centuries will be the 
judge. 


HORTICULTURAL 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


PRING was waiting for us in the street. 
Sou: village of Hampstead was a tender com- 

position of sunlight pavements, a tangle of 
young leaves, gold above and green below, with 
a hint of blue vistas. It had a hey nonny air. 
We walked towards the Tube Station with black- 
birds fluting and chuckling after us. This was 
a May morning fit for the Tudors. If the men 
and boys we passed had all thrown down their 
parcels or left their dust-carts, joined hands, and 
had compelled the publican at the corner to serve 
them with beer while they gave us a ‘‘ Hey ding- 
a-ding ding,’”’ I should not have been very sur- 
prised, even though I know very well that the 
only May festival that the workers have now is a 
dreary procession to Trafalgar Square to the 
lugubrious Marxian strains of ‘ The Red Flag.’ 

At the Tube Station, with a final flash of gold 
as a salute, the Spring left us. We descended 
into that nether world which has no seasons and 
neither rain nor shine, that unchanging region of 
clanging iron doors, stations that are like the 
scenery of a confused dream, rows of meaning- 
less faces, and the legends of shampoo powders, 
beef extracts, and building societies. We were 
shot up to the surface of the world at a place 
called St. James’s Park, and, after circumnavigat- 
ing the Army and Navy Stores, finally arrived 
at the hall of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
And under that high and austere roof, Spring 
was waiting for us, with her arms full. As a 
matter of fact, Midsummer was there too. 
Seasons that England has never known were 
there, with certain flowers, mostly orchids, as 
brilliant as Brazilian butterflies and as sinister as 
snakes. 

Will I be forgiven—and not exiled from that 
beautiful hall in Westminster—if I say outright 
what I thought about that flower show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society? My first thought was this 
—that never had I seen lovelier flowers or uglier 
people. No doubt it is not easy to look handsome 
and graceful against a background of roses and 
carnations, and I am only too well aware of the 
fact that I am no beauty myself, but even 
then——. I never saw, within such a limited 
space, more pairs of spectacles, and spectacles 
almost at the end of noses, more squat and froggy 
figures, more wrinkles and queer teeth and flat 
feet. Still, it may have been the flowers that 


did it. At the best, we are not a pretty set. We 
walk this earth as animals, with sweaty skins, 
watering eyes, hairy bodies, and gross habits. Yet 
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I must remember what Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, wh, 
descriptive catalogue somehow found its way ne 
my hand, says about roses: “ They are stro : 
feeders and will take almost any quantity of 
manure, cow manure is the best, stable manure 
well rotted, if available, is good.” But who 
would dream of this strong and rank feeding. t 
look at Mr. Hicks’s roses, which are so beautify 
that the sense aches at them? And if we did no 
go lumping round—spectacles, false teeth, hea 
carcases, and all—who would know that these 
flowers are so beautiful ? 

Perhaps the bees would know. It took me quite 
a time to discover what was strange about those 
flowers at the show, but then at last I realized 
that they were beeless. One missed the excited 
buzzing. If a bee had found its way into that 
hall, I imagine it would have immediately gone 
mad. I am no bee and am not even a gardener 
but I found it difficult to decide what to look at 
first. There were masses of Spring flowers, 
daffodils and the like, that pretended to have come 
from Richmond or Ipswich, but had obviously 
been fetched out of the Garden of Eden. They 
were all gigantic and flawless. It is true there 
were sundry brown-faced men, armed with note. 
books and pencils, in attendance upon these 
perfect creatures, and you heard scraps of con. 
versation, all about planting and rearing, that 
might delude you, if you were a gardener and 
therefore simple, into believing such things could 
be grown anywhere by anybody. But I knew 
better. Here is another game the onlooker sees 
most of, and I recognized these miraculous 
blossoms for what they were, Eden stuff. Oh, 
you’d like to grow some down at your little 
place at Twickenham, would you? Yes, and why 
not keep a Phoenix in the potting-shed too? 

All my life I have been trying to decide whether 
I like roses or carnations best. In this matter, 
the Horticultural Society gives you no help at 
all. It merely intensifies the problem by coolly 
showing you carnations you never dreamed of 
and roses that make you dizzy and drunk. And 
it complicates the affair by giving these beings 
names that are sometimes as apt as a Shake. 
spearean metaphor and at other times sheer lunacy. 
If you have produced a new variety of rose (it 
is soft sulphur cream, egg-yolk centre, outer 
petals soft peach), could you do better than to call 
it Ellen Terry ? Obviously you could not. Inspira- 
tion waited upon that gardener. And so it did 
too when roses were christened Perle d’Or, Snow 
Queen, Isobel, Nova Zembla, Gloire des Mous- 
seusses, Star of Persia, White Provence, Gloire 
de Dijon, Brenda, and Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 
But what is the fancy to make of Climbing 
General McArthur? Irresistible is the image of 
an angry old gentleman in full regimentals look- 
ing down from a tree at a bull. And even if the 
Rev. Page Roberts spent years and years bring- 
ing to full perfection his beautiful new variety, 
he had no right to put his name on it. I have 
my doubts too about Mrs. Clement Yatman, Mrs. 
Curnoch Sawday, J. G. Glassford, Eric Holroyd, 
Arthur Cook, Independence Day, W. R. Smith, 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs, and John Henry. I suspect 
these roses by other names might. possibly smell 
a little sweeter. Now and then, though, a certain 
unpoetical aptness creeps in, for I see, in Mr. 
Hicks’s catalogue, that whereas The Adjutant is 
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“fine vermilion red, pointed buds,’’ The General 
is “ blood red, flushed orange, damask perfume,”’ 
which—apart from the damask perfume, for I do 
not remember that—chimes exactly with my own 
memories of these two respective officers. 

It is high time the Horticultural Society did 
something in this matter of names. A poet should 
be co-opted by the committee. I saw a startling 
but very beautiful mass of blooms that were 
sprinkled with every colour in the paint-box. They 
reminded me of the Arabian Nights, not merely 
because of their profusion and opulence, but 
because 1 seemed to be looking down from a great 
height at some Arabian festivity, hundreds and 
hundreds of fat round cushions and turbans. This 
charming and fantastic flower, I discovered, 

s among us as Calceolaria, a name that sug- 
gests to me one of the more obscure and painful 
kidney diseases. 

Some people are always telling us that when 
the world is really a civilized place, men will be 
bored, having nothing to do. This is to me 
an inconceivable state of affairs. There will 
always be horticulture. I have never done any 
gardening, and perhaps now I never shall do 
any. But I can easily imagine myself spending 
happy decades cultivating the carnation and the 
rose, trying to get a darker shade of Laddie or 
deepening the golden yellow, the buff veins of 
the Rev. Page Roberts. With Lady Hillingdon 
alone—do you know her ?—a deep apricot yellow, 
scented—oh, a beauty !—and a little tobacco, a 
man ought to be able to spend a pleasant year 
or two. And this would be only a beginning. 
There would be Double Pompone Dahlias, the 
Enchantress and Mandarin Eschscholtzias, Blue 
Poppies, the Cherry Red Scabious, the Golden- 
rayed Lily of Japan, and the Valkyrie Antir- 
thinum—this last a variety I have just invented 
this very moment. And then, for the final and 
decadent period, the sinister Orchid. Why, a 


man could pass whole centuries in a happy dream 
of creation, of manure and beauty. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{1 The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 

opini th I and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


BATTERSEA POWER STATION 


SIR,—By permitting the erection of the proposed 
power station at Battersea we shall demonstrate 
that, as a community, we have lost our sanity. 
On this point there is general agreement. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not yet generally recognized 
that the power station will nevertheless be erected 
unless its erection is stopped by legislation. The 
mere fact that the project is from the point of view of 
public welfare both indefensible and _ virtually 
undefended will not delay its completion for one 


moment. The urgent question, therefore, is how to 
ensure that the necessary legislation shall be 
introduced. 


No political party has yet shown the slightest 
interest in the matter and there is at present nothing 
to indicate that the next House of Commons, what- 
ever its composition, will differ from the present 


House in its indifference to the amenities of London. 
But that indifference can be quickly changed if 
pressure is now brought to bear on the politicians. 
The question directly concerns the people of London 
and indirectly the whole population far more than 
most projects appearing in the party programmes. 
May I suggest that those who care about the matter 
should demonstrate that they care in the only way 
that politicians understand? If sufficient numbers 
make it clear that, unless their party promises to 
introduce or support the legislation necessary to stop 
the erection of the Battersea power station, they 
will not support the party either by money or by 
votes, the politicians will begin to take notice. 
Probably each party will suddenly discover a deep- 
seated and hitherto unsuspected concern for the 
health and amenities of our cities. If, however, 
no party is prepared to promise the necessary 
legislation, thousands of us will abstain from voting 
and the cause of our abstention will be not any 
indifference on our part but our hatred of the 
indifference of the politicians. 
I am, etc., 
Henry G. Strauss 
1 Tanfield Court, Temple 


QUESTIONNAIRES TO CANDIDATES 


SIR,—You are thoroughly justified in condemning 
questionnaires, and in applauding the decision of the 
G.H.Q. of all parties that questions from other than 
constituents should be ignored. But, as a student of 
political principles, I should go further. The curse of 
our country is the promotion of special questions 
(drink, gambling, absolute equality of the sexes; 
street offences and heaven knows what else) to utterly 
undue prominence. A candidate is entitled to be judged 
by the substance of his election address and his 
speeches and such political past as he may have. For 
any organization, whether operating outside his con- 
stituency or through a nominee within it, to badger 
him about matters on which he has expressed no 
opinion, either because he has none or because he 
regards the matter as relatively unimportant, is gross 
impertinence. Our business is to elect all-round 
legislators, not ‘‘ wets’’ or ‘‘ drys’ or anti-vivisec- 
tionists or divorce law reformers. Let us stick to it. 

I am, ete., 
AnTI-Fappist ”’ 


LAWN TENNIS REFORM 


SIR,—The suggestion of your correspondent Mr. 
Alderson Horne that only one service should be 
permitted in lawn tennis seems to me quite a 
good one. There is nothing more silly than the 
average fairly good club member’s attempted 
‘* terrific ’’ first service, that so often finds the net, 
when it is followed by a second service which is a 
mere slow ‘“‘ pat-ball.’’ All the really great tennis 
players, such as H. L. Doherty, Norman Brookes, 
Wilding, Lacoste, Tilden, seldom made or make 
a mistake with their first service, so such a rule 
would scarcely affect players of their class, but it 
would tend to develop concentration on accuracy 
in others less eminent. Only a few years ago I 
stated in your columns how I had counted the 
faults served by H. L. Doherty in one of his last 
matches, and they only totalled three! 

I cannot agree altogether, however, with your other 
correspondent, Mr. H. B. Des Veoeux’s statement 
that ‘‘ the first service in modern lawn tennis has 
developed into such a devastating affair.’’ He does 
not define what he means by ‘‘ modern.’’ If he is 
referring to the post-war period only I agree that 
his remark is largely applicable to women’s lawa 
tennis, for since the war there has been a decided 
and almost universal advance in its severity and 
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standard not only in the ‘‘ service”? but in the 
general play. 

But—I am talking now of first-class tournament 
play—I do not see any such ‘‘ devastating develop- 
ment ’’ in the men’s service, when compared with 
the pre-war period. Tilden’s is a terrific and 
magnificent service, probably the finest service, as a 
service, in lawn tennis to-day; yet the three great 
French players Lacoste, Cochet and Borotra always 
get it back! But is Lacoste’s service more 
devastating than that of the late Anthony Wilding? 
I think not. Both of them hit a good, hard, well- 
placed smack, but not a ‘‘ devastating ’’ one such 
as has been used by Tilden, Gerald Patterson (a 
comparatively poor player otherwise, as I have 
always maintained), and Maurice McLoughlin from 
U.S.A. This American had, I think, the fastest and 
most devastating service I have ever seen, as I 
watched him at Wimbledon in 1913 making all our 
best players look like ‘‘ rabbits ’’ at the game. A 
splendid tennis player like our J. C. Parke, a great 
athlete in other realms of sport, who the 
previous year had beaten the great Norman Brookes 
(a rare feat) at Melbourne and thus helped us to 
win the Davis Cup, was absolutely helpless against 
McLoughlin’s service even when he (Parke) stood 
two yards outside the base-line. Other great 
‘* servers ’’ of the pre-war period that I can recall 
are the Frenchmen Decugis and Gobert, and the 
American left-hander Beales Wright, the only man 
who beat Norman Brookes three times when both 
were in their prime. All these put over a first 
service as good as or even better than anything 
produced by Cochet, Brugnon, Gregory or G. P. 
Hughes. 

It seems to me that servers of just a really good 
hard smack—such as Lacoste, Wilding, and the 
late H. L. Doherty get or got just as far as the 
exponents of the ‘‘ devastating service.’’ 

I am, etc., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


SIR,—The letter in last week’s issue signed ‘‘ I 
Seek ’’ propounds a question of general rather than 
of medical interest; and I do not wonder that 
several ‘‘ doctors of eminence ”’ failed to satisfy your 
correspondent. May I answer the question thus? 

An atmospheric pressure of about 14} pounds per 
square inch suffices to maintain the weight of a 30- 
inch column of mercury if the column be shut off 
from superimposed air, as in the barometric tube. 
The glass tube of the sphygmomanometer is open 
at the top and its mercury is thus exposed to the 
weight of forty-five miles of superimposed 
atmosphere. In order to balance this, a pressure 
of 14$ pounds per square inch is necessary. The 
additional pressure needed to raise the column of 
mercury to the hundred-millimetre point (that is, 
approximately four inches) is about four-thirtieths 
of 143 pounds—not quite two pounds—per square 
inch. 

I am, etc., 
QuaERO ” 


MURDER MOST FOUL 


SIR,—Your reviewer is mistaken in supposing that 
Allaway’s crime had never previously been narrated. 
I gave the case considerable space in ‘ Murder in 
Fact and Fiction,’ and pointed out that the police 
could have arrested him at an earlier date. On 
January 6 Mr. Humphries informed the police of 
the number of the Mercédés car that he had seen 
at Bournemouth Station on December 26; and on 
January 7 Allaway was interviewed by Detective 
Ellis and interrogated as to his movements on 
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December 22, and as to whether he had changed 
the tyres of Mrs. Sutton’s car. 
I am, etc., 
17 Ellerker Gardens, Josuua Brooxgs 
Richmond 


SIR,—With all respect to your reviewer, I cannot 
agree that the murder of Willie Starchfield was 
necessarily an undetected crime. The police duly 
arrested John Starchfield, the father, a newsvendor 
Starchfield, who lived on bad terms with his wife and 
is now dead, had been badly injured in gallantly 
arresting a mad Armenian named Titus, who had 
committed a double murder, besides attempting to 
murder a barmaid named Miss Ray. The case 
against Starchfield was a strong one, as he was 
positively identified leading the child in the direction 
of Camden Town Station by two witnesses. How. 
ever, the jury acquitted him. 

Neither Canon Hannay nor your reviewer mentions 
the case of Miss Money, who was found dead in 
Merstham Tunnel one Sunday night twenty-five years 
ago, one of the strangest railway-train mysteries, 

I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD Gipps 


FREEDOM FIRST 


SIR,—A few weeks back you published a number 
of letters urging electors to tackle parliamentary 
candidates as to their views on the question of 
freedom, and to make it clear to them that none 
will receive support that propose further to restrict 
it. May I therefore give your readers this final 
reminder, now that polling day is so near, that any 
candidate who pledges himself to support the three- 
point programme of the so-called temperance party 
immediately labels himself as one who would restrict 
freedom, and therefore should not be supported? 

We grumble and grouse about the restrictions 
that have been imposed upon us, and now is the 
time for electors to make sure that the next 
Parliament will be more concerned with serious 
business of managing the affairs of State rather 
than with spending its time devising schemes and 
laws which have for their purpose the imposition of 
petty and irritating restrictions on the freedom of 
the individual. 

I am, etc., 

27 Meads Road, A. W. Simons 

Wood Green, N.22 


‘TWO MADE THEIR BED’ 


SIR,—A copy of the above book was sent you 
for review on February 11. We have been asked to 
make it clear that this book is entirely a work of 
fiction, and in particular the character and adventures 
of ‘‘ Ruth Duncan ’’ do not refer to any existing 
person who may happen to bear that name, which 
was selected by the author as being a name which, 
so far as he knew, was not borne by any existing 
person. 

We are, etc., 
Victor GoLLancz, LTD. 

14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C.2 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


SIR,—I am the literary executrix of my father, 
Henry Arthur Jones, and I am now engaged on 
writing his life. I shall be very grateful if any of 
his friends having interesting letters from him, 
especially those written before 1895, will kindly lend 
them to me for a brief period. As soon as the 
letters are copied they shall be returned. 

I am, etc., 
Doris THORNE 

19 Kidderpore Avenue, N.W.3 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


By HuMBERT WOLFE 


Book V.—CXXIII 
ENDYMION AND THE MOON 
HINE, hornéd moon, thine argent vigil keeping 
by the charmed casements where Callistion’s 
sleeping. 
Love has no secrets for a goddess. Bold 
with silver, therefore, bless the head of gold, 
and bless the lover, as she was blest, thy moon, 
her heart remembers how, Endymion. 


PHILODEMUS 


PLANUDEAN—CCX 
LOVE IN THE GREENWOOD 


N the green shadow 
of the green tree 

we found love sleeping 
rosily. 

High in the branches 
above him hung 

the quiver with arrows, 
and the bow unstrung. 

He lay among roses 
deep in his dream, 

while the bees murmuring 
over him, 

dropped yellow honey 
on the lips parted 

of love the bitter 
and honey-hearted. 


PLaTo 


Book VII.—DXXXV 
PAN AND HIS DAPHNIS 


O more among the flocks, no longer 
will I to the mountains. How 
shall there be sweet? What fill the hunger 
of the heart, Daphnis, now? 
Pil keep the city. Gods and men 
may hunt the deer and boar. 
These pleasures will not come again, 
nor Daphnis any more. 


MELEAGER 


Book IX—CLXXXVIII 
PLATO 


HOU subtlest master of the Attic speech 
than whom none nobler sung, and none did teach, 
Hail Plato, metaphysic’s youngest son 
who saw beyond this world a further one. 
Pythagoras and Socrates in thee 
immortalize their high discrepancy. 


ANON 


PLANUDEAN—XIII 
‘* REST THOU 


EST thou beneath this tall and whispering fir, 
whose needles move in every wind that passes, 
and fall on sleep, while Pan plays quieter 
than the small plash of the water through the 
grasses. 


PLato 


Book XI—CCXI 
BRAVE CALPURNIUS—VERSION II 


HEN brave Calpurnius saw a fresco painted 

of the battle of the ships he promptly fainted, 
crying aloud, ‘‘ You Trojan heroes quarter !’’ 
Next felt his wounds, and, undismayed by slaughter, 
murmuring ‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall,” 
he went and paid a ransom to the wall. 


LucILius 


ART 


FRUITION—OR ‘‘ LA BOHEME 
OFFICIELLE 


By WALTER BayYEs 
Loan Exhibition of Works by P. Wilson Steer. National Gallery, 
Millbank. 
Recent Paintings by Augustus John, R.A. Arthur Tooth. 


William Rothenstein: Oil Paintings, Water-Colours, Portrait 
Drawings. The Goupil Gallery. 


HE dream, the cherished hope of the artist, 
was, according to Murger, one day to belong to 
“la Bohéme officielle.’’ It is a long time since 
I possessed a copy of that standard sociological 
treatise, but, if I remember ‘“‘ la vie”’ aright, ‘‘ la 
Bohéme officielle’? was made up of certain 
Academicians and Professors who without being 
artistically despicable, yet achieved the beatitude of 
earning a living by their art. It was, and remains, 
the opinion of the unsuccessful artist that once 
admitted into that charmed circle his difficulties would 
be at an end. Imagination boggles at the marvels 
we should produce—if only we could sell them—and 
it speaks well for the essential good nature of the 
profession that the envy aroused by such good 
fortune should carry with it so little bitterness. 
Perhaps to ears delicately attuned the attractive 
phrase which heads this article has an inevitably 
contradictory sound. 

No less than three of our best established painters 
are at the present moment holding ‘‘ one man 
shows ’’ and they illustrate in different degrees the 
two aspects of ‘‘la Bohéme officielle.’’ Perhaps 
even less in England than in France do we think 
of Academicians or Professors as Bohemian. There 
is a legend of M. Carolus Duran, one of the most 
popular teachers of his day, going to the ‘‘ quatres 
arts ’’ clothed only in a fig leaf. I was not there 
so cannot vouch for the truth of the legend, but it 
was accepted more readily than we should accept 
a similar anecdote of Professors Rothenstein or 
Tonks; indeed we have to recall the former in his 
pre-official days to conquer the inhibition carried by 
the word professor. On the other hand the only one 
of the three who is an Academician is of all 
Academicians the one who most triumphantly shakes 
off the steadying influence of the title. It is just as 
well that Mr. John should be a good painter, for all 
his life he has been so famous as a Bohemian that 
he would be just as successful if he were not. 
Here, then, we see the art of our period in the 
circumstances most favourable to full and _ rich 
fruition; these are the happy ones of our profession. 

Of the three Mr. Steer has been perhaps as an 
artist the most entirely fortunate. He was not in his 
early days too successful; indeed, Mr. MacColl’s 
biographical notes in the last number of Artwork 
largely consist of a chronicle of the conversion of 
successive patrons who rallied to the financial support 
of the artist. This is by no means a stupid idea; it 
might be well always as far as possible in such matters 
to subordinate in print the artist to the patron., After 
all, the former’s appetite is not so much for fame as 
for the fun of painting. Even in his most neglected 
phase Mr. Steer seems never to have been deprived of 
this—never forced into other activities. Moreover, 
painting is obviously for him a highly pleasurable 
occupation unctuously enjoyed. It is one of his great- 
est merits. On the other hand, he is not a born figure 
draughtsman as he is a born landscape painter. He 
had not by nature nor did he ever acquire, in a high 
degree, the instinctive sense of the niceties of propor- 
tion and of expression with which Mr. John was so 
considerably endorsed. He acquired it to some extent— 
to the extent of occasionally throwing off a ‘‘ one 
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go’”’ sketch such as (35), ‘ Portrait of a Girl,’ which 
is entirely satisfactory. 

Some of his early work irritated the imitative 
draughtsmen of that day by avoidance of the 
difficulty by means of easy borrowing (I 
cannot think the annoyance unnatural at a certain 
period when he seemed afflicted by passing admira- 
tion of the drawings of the French illustrator, 
‘* Mars ”); later he made efforts to improve his draw- 
ings, but how “ conscientious ’’ some of them were 
is shown by selections here included by a committee 
evidently out to be just to the historic interest of the 
artist’s development. Mr. Steer is so purely pleasurable 
a painter that it was perhaps a pity to take this 
attitude too seriously. In the best of his landscapes 
he modernizes Constable’s methods—to their advan- 
tage. The sparkling impasto that with Constable 
was rather vulgarly an affair of high lights has with 
him often more nicety of structure—a better balance 
of the chromatic influence of the various implied 
sources of illumination. Nor is his later use of 
crossing washes of thin paint without importance. 
He is often most massive as a designer when using 
the slightest of material means. 

If Mr. John’s career is as yet a little more dis- 
appointing than Mr. Steer’s, that is in part because 
his initial promise was greater. Mr. Steer made the 
best of his talent, though no one should quite claim that 
he has lifted the heavier weights our forefathers have 
handled. Mr. John’s gifts were such that!' many hoped 
he might. The present collection of his work is 
charming—very happily housed in galleries which 
both in scale and colour suit the pictures—but it 
remains slight as the mature work of a chef d’école. 
And yet it represents a creditable and virile output 
considering the many demands life must make on a 
painter famous for his impressive personality— 
because, although to be King of Bohemia is probably 
pleasant enough to the man, to the artist it must be 
rather a tax. It is perhaps a pity that we are not 
sufficiently interested in painting to patronise it with- 
out asking of the artist that he shall be Bohemian 
on the one hand or official on the other. If we were 
we might get painters of more staying power. When 
I speak of a certain lack of staying power in Mr. John 
I mean in the sense of his not undertaking works 
of larger range than he does. In the other sense of 
staying the course he is wonderful, if we consider 
the impunity with which he can make a frightful lapse 
and yet have it hailed as a masterpiece. How often 
on such an occasion have I felt regretfully that ‘‘ this 
must be the end of John.” How often has he come 
up smiling. It would be foolish—from an artist who 
has enjoyed a career such as his—to demand the 
modesty of the violet, but he must be by nature very 
level-headed. 

Professor Rothenstein has more the temperament 
for big enterprises than either of the other artists, but 
he has enjoyed, I fancy, much less patronage than 
they, and it is perhaps partly from this fact, partly 
in the public interest, that he has given so considerable 
a slice of his time to artistic education. This has 
probably had advantages and disadvantages also, 
from the point of view of his own artistic development. 
Few instructors in the Arts probably are less 
theorizers by nature than Mr. Rothenstein, who is far 
more concerned as to what is the temper of mind 
favourable to fine production. Yet it is perhaps teaching 
which has forced upon him a certain technical curiosity 
and is thus in process of delivering him from a proce- 
dure of perpetual repainting which for long made it 
impossible to see his pictures for their surface. On 
the other hand, his conscientiousness tends to become 
confirmed, and it is easy for an artist to be too 
conscientious. Tolerance of small shapes which I 
think he feels preferable to what (if it were affected 
only) would really be the ‘‘ swank ’’ of a more gener- 
alized vision cramps many of his designs—a certain 
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swiftness of form in No 60, ‘ Spring Evenino ’ 
the most noticeable exception. 
leads him (as indeed Mr. John also in many of his 
portraits of men) to settle down humbly to the 
realization of intolerable collars and ties, | think 
Mr. Rothenstein as a moral force has been a valuab| 
influence on many students. There are others fos 
whom that influence is less favourable and I w 

earnestly pray that he himself should shake himself 
free of it as a nuisance. There was an American 


teacher once, whose advice was ‘‘ Draw firm 
be jolly.” 


THE “ TALKIES” 
BUT THOSE UNHEARD 


By Ivor BRowNn 
Broadway Melody. The Empire. 


FTER all, it is not so novel. Going to the 
Aste reminded me that on this art was | 

fostered. When I was at Oxford it was wisely 
regarded as an act of mental indecency to go undined 
to the kinema. That anyone could take this rubbish 
in sober earnest seemed to us unthinkable. Now. of 
course, the young men sit beetle-browed at the Pre. 
tentious Sunday Afternoons of the Film Society and 
murmur gravely about plastic values, kinetic rhythms, 
and the art of mime. My apprenticeship as a movie- 
goer was a training in the talkies for the simple 
reason that youth after dinner supplied its own dia- 
logue. Given an inventive and vocal fellow in the 
front row the job could be very wittily done. At any 
rate, the effect was lively. Now I must listen to 
the canned cacophony of some dreary American sex- 
and-sob-stuff going rin-tin-tinning on its way. | 
prefer the amateur talkie of my adolescence. 

Time was when silence was golden in the world 
of drama. But now the quiet spectacle which was 
to kill the spoken word is itself under sentence of 
death. At this presage of movie-mortality I cannot 
help smiling. Those P.S.A.ers of the Film Society 
had been so dismissive. They wagged their beards 
and, lo, the drama was to vanish. Words were a 
nuisance; a new and finer and richer mummery had 
arisen; who now would listen to a Shakespeare or a 
Shaw, could he but sit and gaze at abstract patterns 
and glut himself with these delicacies of visual rhythm? 
And now the film-makers have bolted in colossal panic 
from the arts of silence. Find us words, speakers, 
singers, they cry. Wire us a dozen theatres at once! 
The screen can only exist if it mimics the stage. Alas 
for the P.S.A.ers! Even as they lay and dreamed 
of still prettier patterns, and still more ravishing 
rhythms, the bottom fell out of their bunk. 

As a matter of fact the talkies may not win so 
easily. At present their promoters are rejoicing in 
the rewards of innovation; curiosity is a strong mag- 
net, and I had considerable trouble to get a seat for 
the much-boomed ‘ Broadway Melody.’ Obviously 
the talkies will improve. Synchronization of sound 
and movement is already good, but the tone is awful 
and the dialogue is like a rattle of tin cans. From 
the upper deck of the Empire I found it extremely 
difficult to follow the conversation in ‘ Broadway 
Melody.’ Out of the mixture of mechanism with a 
strange tongue I acquired the meaning of about half 
that was said. The voiceless film, with a caption or 
two, would have been far easier to follow. My first 
discovery about the talkies is that they tell you very 
little. Compared with their scream and rumble the 
silent drama seems lavishly articulate, a very model 
of explicit elocution. For speaking out give me the 
‘* dumbies ” every time. : 

I was not, I think, unlucky in my choice of a talkie. 
‘ Broadway Melody ’ has been widely praised by the 
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‘alists as being the best talkie so far imported, 
and naturally I accept the experts’ assurance. It cer- 
tainly contains some quite good photography ; I liked 
the views of stage-scenery from a distance with the 
troops of girls rehearsing and the regiment of ‘‘hoofers’’ 

into action. There is a coloured inset of a 
revue ballet which is ingenious, but obviously the 
manufacturers have been thinking far more about noise 
than about views. The story is ordinary stuff about 

q vaudeville sororal duo being cut in half by the sex- 
and-purse appeal of a rich young man. He preferred 
the company of the blonde and beauteous Queenie; 
but the other sister, little Hank (or noise to that effect), 
being replete with ‘‘ pep’ and purity, determined to 
save Queenie and restore her to the righteous Eddie. 
Which feat being achieved, we were released and so 
carried out into the night a memory of assorted noises, 
of one catchy tune, and of some virtuous tears that 
oozed on the darling cheeks of Hank. We had seen 
rows of choral legs, the bare backs of cabaret ladies, 
the sororal duo in its slumber-wear and finally in its 
slumber, and I am sure we all felt the better for these 
favours. The moral tone, unlike the vocal tone, was, 
of course, beyond criticism. I thought that Queenie 
gave her rich young man a poor deal, but I suppose that 
view of the situation is out-moded. The Empire of 
1g29 is not the Empire of 1910. We have reformed 
all that. None the less, call these sound-films what 
you will, talkies or squawkies, speakies or squeakies, 
they are not going, as they themselves would term 
it, to be “‘ quitters.” They are still the ‘ sexies.” 

The melody of Broadway was tuneful enough, but 
a kinema orchestra would have conveyed it far better 
than the tin-can method. The back-chat of Broadway 
largely eluded me; what I heard seemed flat and 
ordinary. Naturally the humorous side could be 
easily improved, but there are going to be some diffi- 
culties in the way of canned comedy. What, for 
instance, about timing the laughs? If the speaker 
allows so many seconds’ pause for the audience to 
laugh it may be found that on one occasion he gets 
no laugh at all (with the result of an awkward gap), 
while on another he gets a huge guffaw (with the 
result that his next lines are lost in the tumult). The 
actual comedian on the stage can time his performance 
to suit his audience : the maker of a comic talkie will: 
be working in the dark. 

That, however, is a technical point. So, too, is 
the question of vocal tone. They may improve the 
latter until some sort of beauty and subtlety are 
possible. At present it would be criminal to make 
a talkie in which the words really matter. Talkies 
built on magazine stories and detective yarns may 
“go big ” for a while, but I can see no reason why, 
after the first curiosity has dwindled, they should be 
more popular than the ‘‘ dumbies.’’ Many people 
used to go to the pictures to be drowsily quiet; many 
like to whisper to their companions, and the interrup- 
tion of a privy and an amorous murmur by the sten- 
torian ladies of the screen will not be popular always. 
The only pleasure of the pictures for me (Chaplin 
excepted) has been the command of space. I liked 
the long shots of things from queer angles. In 
‘Broadway Melody’ there are suggestions that the 
camera could do something notable in the Dégas 
manner of the theatre-scape. In short, my first 
talkie only interested me when it was not talking. 
My tastes in entertainment are fairly normal and I 
think that view may spread. The well-contrived 
“dumbie ” with an efficient orchestra played by 
human hands is not done for yet. There will be a 
year or two of clamour about talkies, and then, as 
I think Sir Nigel Playfair has hinted, the wired 
theatres will be emptied because we shall have the 
whole caboodle laid on with television to our dining- 
room walls. After that the restless young people will 
leave home in the evening—and go out to hold hands 
at the “‘ dumbies ” or the play. 


BROADCASTING 


“J HE latest recommendations of the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting deserve the 
consideration of those who cater for this very 
special public every afternoon. There is sound good 
sense behind the Council’s suggestions with regard to 
the competitive spirit of a certain type which is being 
fostered by present methods of broadcast lessons, and 
the equally questionable effect upon the child of hear- 
ing its name pronounced over the wireless. These 
methods have served their purpose in bringing the 
far-separated teacher and taught into contact. But 
now for a fresh system. The B.B.C. is doing such 
fine work in education that one jealously watches any 


slackening of effort. 
* 


The provision of opera being in the undependable 
state it now is in this country, few can find time and 
money (still less a place in the opera house) for this 
rare pleasure. One is the more glad, therefore, to 
hear this music, even if it be only an act here and 
there. Incidentally, there could hardly be a better 
incentive to take part in the bitter struggle each year 
for a seat at Covent Garden than this whetting of the 
appetite by hearing isolated acts over the wireless. 
Such procedure does a lot to help the ‘‘ cause of 
opera ’’ by making us acquainted with what we are 
incessantly told we ought to long for. The day is 
probably not far distant when complete performances 
from the great opera houses will be broadcast. This 
will have an undoubted educational value and will 
increase rather than diminish the number of people 
who will go to the thing itself. The experience of the 
last few years has shown that concert audiences are 
as large, despite wireless, which was once thought 
to be going to kill concerts altogether. 


Broadcasting from Covent Garden must be a 
ticklish business, and this season’s success demands 
a word of praise for those responsible for the balance 
of tone. I gather that a number of microphones are 
used, set up in different parts of ‘the stage and 
orchestra, By that means a reasonably adequate 
balance is obtained. ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ on the opening 
night got better as the performance went on. The 
overture had too big a preponderance of string tone 
and then too much brass. Something, evidently, was 
done to put this right, for by the time the Marschallin 
and Octavian had reached their second embrace, 
matters were in proper trim. ‘ Die Walkire’ was 
excellent. But the best to date was certainly 
‘ Tristan.’ Mme. Leider’s voice came through magnifi- 
cently, and the orchestra sounded like p orchestra 
(a too rare occurrence). 


Who listens to broadcast ballad concerts? Or who, 
at least, at mid-day? Presumably those who can keep 
at home at that otherwise busy hour, and then more 
probably in the servants’ hall than the drawing-room. 
And so these effusions find their mark, and there exists 
(as I do not doubt masses of filed letters at Savoy 
Hill testify) an audience that is gratified, touched and 
moved by these saccharine modulations. Not that I 
would have them banished from the programme of 
the day. Because I suffer from a lack of low-brow 
appreciativeness there can be no reason for ceasing to 
give this wide publicity to the modern musical ballad. 
Neither would I have these concerts put at any other 
time of the day. Clearly this kiad of entertainment, 
with its heavy banalities of harmony and tune (the 
words luckily almost inaudible) must have its place 
in the activities of an organization which caters for 
all tastes. And one blessed dispensation of wireless 
is that anything distasteful can instantly be 
suppressed at this end. 
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reasonable amount of coherence. For prize-givi 1 
have turned to two efforts in a lighter vein. Deas 
Nomad’s aloofness was particularly refreshing amid 2 
the propaganda, and | wish that his beautiful scr: 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—168 


Set spy T. MIcHAEL Pope 


A. Dean Inge recently created the phrase ‘ Bunga- 


loid growths.’’ The other day the Archbishop 
of Canterbury referred to ‘‘ these intolerably insolent 
and vulgar bungalows.’”’ We offer a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
a Poem of not more than 20 lines on Ecclesiastical 
Bungalophobia. 


B. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an essay, not 
exceeding 300 words, in the manner of (a) Dr, Johnson 
or (b) Charles Lamb on the subject of the New 
Woman Voter. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 168a, 
or LITERARY 168s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit fis set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, May 27. The results will be announced in 
the issue of June 1. 


could be reproduced. Seacape takes the second pri 


FIRST PRIZE 


Stanley (forgive this freedom), lend your ear 
Two minutes while I pipe my little lay. 

A prize is offered by the Saturpay, 

No other thought impels my pen, I fear. 
Little I know of politics—a mere 

Eccentric fashioner of ‘‘ entries ’’ gay. 

Yet do I wish you well; and on the Day— 
But controversy’s deprecated here. 


And yet, you like a pipe, a cosy chair, 
Love Horace, Tully, Virgil—all th’ elect. 
Doubtless you feel (as I) that these are well 
Worth living for. So, should the fickle Fair 
Ineptly turn you out, take heart: Reflect, 
No other loves have better dreams to sell. 


Davip Nomap 


SECOND PRIZE 


Since we may soon our maiden votes entrust 
To one or other of the parties three, 

And favour, if discriminate we must, 

None of the disputants so much as thee, 

Let us ask whether one especial hope 

Each maid of us in secret entertains 

(Yet with misgivings of the horoscope) 

Be likely of fulfilment, for our pains: 
Although maternity lose half its fear, 
Lightened by benefits in cash or kind, 
Death’s sudden emptiness prove not so drear 
With pensions for the widows left behind— 

Is there a chance that husbands may be found 
Numerically sufficient to go round? 


SEACAPS 
RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 166 


1668. The lack of interest shown this 
Set By DyneLey Hussey 


competition is symptomatic of the spirit with which 
Sir Thomas Beecham has to contend. Nor did most 
of the competitors keep their eye on the mark. 
‘* Matchless Music for the Mighty Millions” will 
not encourage anyone to do anything but mumble. 
Of the three efforts which are in the running for a 
prize I think H. W. Williams’s is the best. E. S. 
Goodwill takes the second prize, and Seacape is 
commended for the best version of a theme, which 
several competitors chose. 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a, sonnet 
addressed to Mr. Stanley Baldwin. The lines of the 
sonnet are to begin with the fourteen letters of 
Mr. Baldwin’s name in order. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a “‘ slogan’”’ of 
encouragement to join the Imperial League of Opera, 
Pills are barred. FIRST PRIZE 


REPORT FROM MR. HUSSEY IMPERIAL LEAGUE OF OPERA 


1664. When I set this competition I hoped, by 
working out the ratios of pros and cons, to discover 
what Mr. Baldwin’s majority will be on May 31. Now 
I know. It will be not more than 615. While, how- 
ever, the Prime Minister may be encouraged by this 
unanimity of adulation and good advice, he would, as 
a man of literary taste, blush for the pedestrianism of 
his admirers’ verses, Nearly all the competitors 
seemed to be oppressed with the seriousness of the 
occasion, and, although a serious treatment was not by 
any means barred, failed to lift their burden off the 
ground. In this vein Mr. Duff Cooper did as well as 
anybody and his sestet was poetry, but the octet was 
only rhyming prose. The line 


Because the English people trusted you 


is a sample of the level attained by most of the com- 
petitors. Even H. C. M., usually so neat in epigram, 
has produced only a leading article from The Times 
in sonnet form. None the less, nearly all the competitors 
are commended for having solved the chief problem 
of the acrostic sonnet, namely, giving the whole a 


‘* If music be the food of love,” 
Enrol her name and yours, above. 


H. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


A farthing a day 
Brings Wagner your way. 
E. S. GoopwiLt 


COMMENDED 
We have the music; 
You have the money. 


Let us exchange notes! 
Join the Imperial League of Opera! 
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N its early days this paper had the habit of periodi- 
[es reviewing the literary condition of certain 

foreign countries, the articles on German literature 
being for a while done by the future Lord Salisbury ; 
but 1 do not know that it often took notice of foreign 
criticism of contemporary English literature. Despite 
Taine and other continental critics occupied with the 
literary past of England, there was perhaps not much 
criticism of recent work to be noticed. But, if 
“ posterity begins at the frontier,” it deserved some 
attention. It is not, however, for me to make good 
the neglect of it; I do not know: enough about it to 
do so, and must confine myself to such later French 
criticism as has come my way. 


* 
* * 


Narrowing the field of enquiry still more, I take 
certain volumes written in criticism mainly or wholly of 
the English novel of the late Victorian and Edwardian 
periods: ‘ Le Roman Anglais’ by Firmin Roz, the 
‘ Etudes anglaises ’ of André Chevrillon, ‘ Le Roman 
Anglais’ by Abel Chevalley. With these, my recol- 
lections of the remarkable letters from England in 
which M. Henry Davray has for years treated of our 
literature. It is not very easy to say what all this 
criticism has in common, but perhaps one may venture 
to describe it as roughly agreed in its dissatisfaction 
with the form of the typical Victorian novel; in its 
surprised perception of that English phenomenon, the 
artistically weak novel which through its humanity 
and its motal ardour achieves, though incompletely, 
where on the French view it should fail outright; in 
its amazement at the size of the English novelist’s 
public. 

* * 


The iast point may seem trivial, but it is not. To 
these French critics it seems natural that there should 
be a few fine and uncompromising novelists who, till 
they are great national figures, have only a purely 
literary public, and that the rest should be writers 
for the mob, unheeded by literary persons or regarded 
simply as entertainers. It amazes them to find, in 
the Victorian era and later, novelists of great ambition 
who do not disdain popular appeal and novelists of 
the baser sort who are read by persons of taste. The 
confusion, the untidiness of our literary position 
strike them as extraordinary. They feel that, with 
often an excess of moral seriousness, there is not 
enough artistic seriousness about the English novel 
and its readers. But their inferences are seldom 
quite sound. Thus, one of them, M. Chevalley, 
thinks that if French novelists had so large and so 
seldom discriminating a public, they too might 
descend to the crudities and puerilities to which 
many quite gifted English novelists descend. They 
do not perceive that there is no deliberate descent, 
that the English novelists they condemn are doing 
their best and may be rather proud of their lapses 
without cynicism or imbecility. 


* 
* * 


The capital fact about the English novel is that 
nearly all its greatest masters have either not known 
what a novel was or not been able to write one. For 
an English novelist before, say, 1890, to be a con- 
tinuously conscious and scrupulous artist was to be 
a finicking creature. Exuberance is in the blood of 
the English novelist. Think of the mere physical 
energy in Fielding, in Scott, in Dickens, and with 
whatever overlay of celebration in Meredith! It is 
not such men we can expect to sit quietly and pre- 


cisely observing the human comedy, detached and 
impartial. They cannot but intervene. And then 
there is the English novelist’s perilous and valuable 
humour. It has rarely been, though in Jane Austen 
it was, and in Peacock, a pervasive, controlling, 
unharmful quality; usually it has been an incentive 
to digression or to unconscious caricature. Meredith, 
who learned half the secret from Peacock, can bril- 
liantly excuse his indulgences in it, at the cost of 
still more loss of illusion; but only Peacock can keep 
humour in its place because only he has planned a 
world in which it shall everywhere be in place. 


* 
* * 


But there is another side to this. The English 
novelist’s humour, in the days before he had read the 
Russians and Proust and educated himself in 
psycho-analysis, and still laughed in the old way, may 
often have ruined his novel, but it sometimes set 
his comic characters free. Hamlet and Don Quixote 
are hardly more liberated from the particular setting 
in which we learn to know them than some of the 
persons of Dickens; and even in our own day 
Mr. Wells has set adorably absurd people at large 
in the world of imagination. And it is a question 
how far the typical English novelist gains by severely 
determining to write a novel. But his worst danger 
is in not realizing where his true province lies. 
Meredith, for chief example, would have been a more 
nearly satisfying artist, if less obviously a provocation 
to thought, if he had understood that his business 
was philosophic and poetic fantasy, Teutonic 
grotesque and the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ ‘ Harry Rich- 
mond ’ and ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat.’ 


* 
* * 


The French critic, observing the course of English 
fiction from, say, 1880, has the pleasure of seeing 
our novel, in the hands of its finer writers, acquiring 
some of the qualities of the French novel. Since, 
however distressing that may be to the samovar and 
paralytic aspiration school of intellectuals, France is 
the true home of the novel, perhaps we should share 
his pleasure, but one reader at least has come to feel 
doubts on the subject. The queerest of birthrights is 
still a birthright, and the very best mess of pottage is 
hardly adequate compensation for the loss of it. 
‘Henry James, John Galsworthy, Maurice Hewlett, 
tous ceux qui ont influé sur le développement du roman 
contemporain, sont ou étaient nourris de civilisation 
francaise,” says M. Chevalley. And again of Conrad : 
‘* Slave de tempérament Frangais par éducation, par 
habitude de penser, Anglais par choix, par habitude 
de vie”; but Conrad is an exotic. The question is 
not of him, nor even of English writers learned in 
the French tradition, but of the general, mostly 
indirect effect of the French novel on the English. 


* 
* * 


It is well enough to call Mrs. W. K. Clifford, whose 
recent death has revived memories of her chief suc- 
cess, the author of the ‘‘ ‘ Mére Goriot’ du roman 
anglais,” if the qualifying words be sufficiently 
stressed. But the search for French qualities in the 
English novel, however tempting to a French critic, 
is not very profitable. What ultimately matters in 
a study of the English novel is the discovery of the 
life that somehow comes through in work done for 
the most part with so little artistic purpose, remov- 
ing many of the masterpieces, as we must still con- 
sider them, from the region in which they would be 
subject to purely artistic judgment. 
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REVIEWS 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Walter de la Mare: a Critical Study. 


B 
Forrest Reid. Faber and Gwyer. i 


Ios. 6d. 


 retagran on the work of a iiving author has always 
at least the effect of a banquet given in his 
honour. It is a tribute which means something, even 
if no more than is implied in the fact that it has cost 
time, trouble and money. Once already this tribute 
has been paid to Mr. de la Mare. The dishes com- 
posing the second banquet are better chosen and more 
tastefully presented, and the tribute is by so much the 
more graceful, but I am left wondering what other 
purpose Mr. Forrest Reid has served in writing this 
book. He has a sensitive mind and a deep and sincere 
love of his subject. What one asks, however, of such 
a critical study as this, is that it shall inspire a similar 
love in those who do not already possess it, that it 
shall suggest to those who are not acquainted with the 
subject that they would do well, for their own sakes, 
to become acquainted with it, and that to those who 
share the author’s love and knowledge it shall offer 
new points of view and new and fruitful inter- 
pretations. 

In two of these three requirements Mr. Forrest 
Reid fails. The reader of Mr. de la Mare who is 
not devoted to him already will not acquire devotion 
from these pages and the devoted reader will find in 
them nothing newly illuminating. The complete 
stranger may find in their well-chosen quotations an 
inducement to go further—but he might find almost 
as much in the random turning over of the leaves of 
any one of Mr. de la Mare’s own books. For Mr. de 
la Mare, and this is one of the points strangely omitted 
from Mr. Reid’s survey, is one of the most consistent 
writers that have ever lived. He has his failures and 
he has his successes but he has written (or, at any 
rate, published) hardly one fatigued or characterless 
line in the whole of his career. 

It is, perhaps, this unvarying strictness that makes 
him a little difficult to deal with critically. His out- 
put has been relatively small, but it makes one think 
of the condition of matter on those distant stars whose 
particles are so close packed that a cubic inch may 
weigh a ton. His density of style has sometimes an 
almost oppressive effect on the reader: it may 
well be supposed to have a_ bewildering effect 
on the critic. Keats urged Shelley to ‘‘ load 
every rift with ore” and Mr. de la Mare has 
taken the advice—or, rather, one would think 
he had, were it not that this quality is so obviously 
emergent from his own nature. There are two volumes 
of ‘* Collected Poems,’ with not much more than a 
handful written since. There are two novels and two 
fantasies, two volumes of short stories, a play and 
some oddments. But each single item in the count 
has a weight quite out of proportion to its appear- 
ance. Mr. de la Mare cannot even compile an antho- 
logy without making it, with introduction and notes, 
the equivalent of a library. What might at first sight 
be judged as a rather scanty harvest from a man of 
fifty-six turns out. on closer inspection to be a 
formidable mass of work. And, in saying this, we 
must not forget that a large part of his production 
during his most fertile years, his literary criticism, 
has never been reprinted and lies now in the files of 
the papers in which it first appeared, still anonymous 
but still, much of it, very lovely. For even here, in 
what most men cannot help sometimes making into 
mere hack-work, he never fell below his own standard 
of intensity and richness and was accustomed (as I 


have reason to know) to astonish you 

writing, in what purported to be 
the poems they had attempted to write. 7 

Mr. Forrest Reid seems (and I impute no cul 

failure to him) to have been baffled by the task of 
making a complete survey of this luxuriant world and 
has given us no more than a bundle of notes which 
would have been as useful at much less length. His 
account dwells here, hurries on for a space dallies 
again, but is too long and elaborate for the general 
impression which he might have conveyed in a tenth 
of the space, and still leaves inadequately treated or 
absolutely untouched, matters which call for discussion 
in any complete study. He does not, for example 
give more than the briefest consideration to Mr. de |, 
Mare’s versification, on which many delightful pages 
might have been written. It is not every day that 
a poet, with so little fuss and parade of technique 
introduces a completely new tune into English poetry. 
But then, Mr. Reid seems to me to have devoted 
altogether too little attention to Mr. de la Mare’s 
poems, which, one would have thought, deserve more 
than three chapters out of twelve. I observe here also 
too much yielding on his part to personal fancies, too 
little effort to sink himself in his author. He des. 
cribes some of the contents of the volume of 1906 as 
‘these extraneous, these didactic and descriptive 
pieces ’’ and does not quote, apparently does not even 
remember, anything of the ‘ Characters from Shakes. 
peare,’ not even the exquisite line in which one of them 
passes the three girls: 


Leaving the spring faint with Mercutio. 


It seems to me that Mr. de la Mare’s poetry must 
always remain the central part of his work, that in 
which he is most himself and that in which he most 
communicates himself to the reader. Very often one 
feels even of his most beautiful prose that it requires 
the help of verse to give lightness to its intensity and 
concentration. Take such a sentence as: “‘ In a cleft 
far down between the rocks a cold and idle sea was 
soundlessly laying its frigid garlands of foam.’’ Does 
one not feel here that the image-making power is com- 
pelled to a walking pace by its medium and that it 
is fretting under the compulsion? I do not argue that 
Mr. de la Mare’s prose works are not fine in their own 
right, that they are poetry misconceived. But when 
we find the author so often constrained within the 
limits of prose, is it not clear that the poetry is at 
least the spearhead of his effort? 

It is, perhaps, futile to complain of a critic because 
he has not judged in matters of opinion as one would 
have judged oneself. I must confine my fault-finding 
with Mr. Forrest Reid to saying that his book is not 
sufficiently analytical and constructive, consists too 
much of desultory comment. But in saying what I do 
not find there I have at least an opportunity of noting 
some of the things I find myself. I miss, for example, 
any remark on what | should call, at the risk of being 
misunderstood, the peculiar hardness of Mr. de la 
Mare’s mind, It is not difficult for those who read 
him partially and without close attention to conceive 
of him as a mere creator of gossamer prettinesses, as 
inclined, if not to sentimentality, at any rate to a 
tender view of life. A lady of my acquaintance, who 
had known him only by ‘ Songs of Childhood ’ and 
‘ Peacock Pie,’ exclaimed, after reading the ‘ Motley’ 
volume, that she has been shiveringly reminded of a 
delightful child to whom some grown-ups must have 
been saying altogether unsuitable things. It should 
be observed that grown-ups do, in fact, both say and 
show quite horrible things to the children in Mr. de la 
Mare’s stories. They do not live in a sentimental 
children’s paradise but in a real world where there are 
darknesses and abysses and where beauty often 
expresses itself in the form of tragedy. Even his 
fantasies may have an undertone of ironic grimness- 
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The stolen children in ‘ The Thief at Robin’s Castle ’ 


are not restored and the poem ends with this stanza : 


And though the children never really loved him, 
He was rich past all belief; 

While Robin and his Dame o’er Delf and Pewter 
Spent all their days in grief. 


Mrs. Gill is cruelly mocked by the ‘‘ Fairy mimbling 
mambling ’’ in the garden. And, be it observed, Mr. 
de la Mare creates and presents his fairies for what 
they are worth, that is to say, as symbols of what 
occurs in the poetic imagination. He never falls into 
the muzzy state of half-belief which likes to think in 
soft moments that a fairy might possibly appear from 
behind the next bush. His attitude was best summed 
up, I think, when someone suggested as a subject 
for Mr. Max Beerbohm, ‘‘ Mr. Walter de la Mare, 
accosted by a fairy, coldly giving it the addresses 
of Sir J. M. Barrie and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.’’ 


INSECTS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY 


Ants, Bees and Wasps. By Sir John Lubbock 
(Lord Avebury). New Edition, Edited and 
Annotated by J. G. Myers. Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. 

Insect Singers. By J. G. Myers. Routledge. 
21s. 


HIS welcome new edition of Lord Avebury’s 

classic work is far from being a reprint of the 
original, for as much as one-third of the book is 
made of annotations from the pen of Dr. Myers. 
We confess that we like the scientific classics exactly 
as they came from the master’s hand; the new dis- 
coveries which they record get quickly absorbed into 
more modern treatises and from the scientific stand- 
point they soon become obsolete: they go into the 
scrap-heap of facts. Yet years after they are 
obsolete we read them and enjoy them, not so much 
for the facts they tell us, but because they reveal 
the master himself. Nevertheless the editor has done 
his part nobly. Although his interference with the 
original text is to be deplored, his many pages of 
important annotations will show to what extent the 
subject has developed since it left Lord Avebury’s 
hands. 

How have things gone since Lord Avebury’s time? 
What has happened in our studies of these fascinat- 
ing creatures during the last fifty years? From the 
material standpoint we have advanced everywhere. 
Lord Avebury knew over a thousand species of ants. 
Now we can muster over three times that number, 
and every year the ransacking of the tropics is 
adding hundreds of new species. But have we 
advanced in that more subtle way, namely in the 
understanding of what so interested Lord Avebury, 
the mental processes of these remarkable insects? 
We stand, it seems, very much where we were. 
Indeed, it may be that we have gone backward. 

Lord Avebury boldly advanced the view that it was 
not the apes, but rather the ants, that came next to 
man in the scale of intelligence. Is there one of 
our modern biologists who would dream of accept- 
ing that statement? We doubt it: they would dub 
it as antiquated or anthropomorphic. For, as so 
often happens in life, the pendulum has swung to 
the other side. It is the fashion nowadays to make 
the insect into a machine. It is devoid of all 
psychic qualities; its behaviour is chemico-physical 
in nature; its activities are analogous to the move- 
ments of plants; it is a creature lacking in emotion 
and leading purely a reflex life. Lord Avebury 
would have condemned this outlook and rightly. 
We are not prepared to go Lord Avebury’s length of 
Placing the ants next to man in intelligence. But the 


Opposite extreme we condemn more emphatically, 


namely that of regarding them as nothing but 
machines. Instinct is the overwhelming force which 
guides the remarkable activities of these creatures, 
but running through that instinct, illuminating it and 
controlling it, is a stream of judgment and reason. 
Lord Avebury’s ants, we have good reason to believe, 
are just exactly what they were to Lord Avebury. 
They were to him not some kind of machine, but 
living creatures with feelings, emotions, desires, 
impulses, social sympathies, intelligent capacities: in 
fact possessed of psychic qualities, differing no 
doubt in immense degree, but not differing in 
essential character from the psychic qualities that 
exist in us. 

We can mention only one point relating to these 
opposite views. Certain ants keep cattle; in other 
words, they take care of Aphids and the Aphids in 
return for this care squirt out fluid on which the 
ants feed. Now Lord Avebury discovered that a 
certain ant searched in the autumn for the eggs of 
these cattle, carried the eggs into its nest, cared 
for them through the winter, and, when spring 
came, again carried them outside and placed them, 
where they would develop, on the shoots of the 
daisies. These eggs would then become Aphids, 
and the Aphids would supply juice to the ants. 
Here, we have, he says, ‘‘a case of prudence 
unexampled in the animal kingdom.’’ The present 
reviewer has often observed this cattle-tending 
habit, and in the tropics has seen, what would have 
pleased Lord Avebury, not only the ants watching 
their cattle, but driving them about from place to 
place in the manner that human herdsmen would 
adopt. Four or five ants would get behind their 
cattle, probe them with their antenne, bite at them 
with their jaws, coax them on by persuasion rather 
than force, push them back into the road if they 
tried to stray out of it, in fact behave in the same 
way as four or five men driving a herd. Few people, 
seeing these and similar instances, will doubt what 
Lord Avebury clearly asserts, and what many of our 
modernists stoutly condemn, that the mind of the 
ant and the mind of man differ not so much in kind 
as in degree. 

Turning to ‘ Insect Singers,’ we pass from the 
social to the solitary insect, and, taking the Cicada as 
an example, it is natural to concentrate on its powers 
of song. Dr. Myers, however, tells us of much 
besides music. The mythology, literature, anatomy, 
classification, evolution, development, distribution, 
in fact everything that is known about this group 
of insects is discussed in his valuable book. But it 
is the song which is particularly interesting. And 
we must begin by objecting to the word. Cicadas 
do not sing. At least those kinds which the present 
reviewer has heard only shriek and deafen and 
stun. Their music, if you call it music, is the music 
of the steam-whistle of a locomotive, the steel knife 
grating on the grindstone, the maddening chorus of 
a thousand frogs. Some are said to be musical 
even to sweetness, but they have not come our way. 
Dr. Myers has represented their sounds in detail. 
Each kind of Cicada has its own song, and plays 
its own particular music on an instrument of its 
own particular kind. Some kinds sing in chorus 
with the regularity of a well-drilled choir. How do 
they sing? By means of a wonderful violin-like 
apparatus attached to each side of the middle of 
their bodies. Why do they sing? For purposes of 
courtship. It is only the males that play the violin, 
and the females are charmed with their voice. 


The price of ‘ The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future 
Life,’ by Dr. Jal Dastur Pavry, published by the 
Oxford University Press, and reviewed: in these 
columns last week, is 15s. 
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CARE-FREE ADOLESCENCE 


Coming of Age in Samoa. A Psychological 
Study of Primitive Youth for Western 
Civilization. By Margaret Mead. Cape. 
Ios. 6d. 


APPINESS may be the reward of virtue in story- 

books, but in real life, at any rate in Samoa, it 
is, unless this work is thoroughly misleading, usually 
the sequel of a youth largely spent in care-free aban- 
donment to the satisfaction of ephemeral desires, 
mainly amorous. The ideal of the Samoan girl is to 
linger as long as possible in the pre-nuptial stage 
and be famed for the number of her lovers, then to 
marry in her own village and produce many children, 
who cease to be a burden to their parents as soon as 
they are weaned and are untroubled by parental devo- 
tion or control. 

The book is written to answer the question of 
whether the conflicts and stresses which vex youth 
among European peoples are a necessary consequence 
of growing up, or whether they are not due to the 
trammels devised by uncomprehending parents and 
teachers. Accordingly, two of the fourteen chapters 
discuss our own educational problems and point the 
moral of the facts disclosed in the previous pages. It 
seems clear that the greater freedom of the Samoan 
girl has few if any ill effects; her wider experience of 
the fundamental facts of life—sex, birth and death— 
with which she is familiar at an age which with our- 
selves would see her preparation for the battle of life 
not even begun, no less than the wideness of the circle 
in whose life she participates, seem to have the happy 
result of preventing the development of neuroses. 
Events which, experienced in the narrow confines of 
one single family, are charged with too emotional a 
tone, especially if the accepted standard makes any 
sort of comment a lapse from good manners, lead only 
too often to distorted attitudes and false impressions. 
As a result of the lack of privacy in Samoan life the 
adolescent comes to think about life, death and emo- 
tion from a detached standpoint. 

It is clear that this freedom from stress is not 
gained without any disadvantages to offset it. The 
tone of emotion in Samoa continues to be low when 
adolescence is past; romantic love, where it occurs, 
evaporates after a brief interval; for the average 
Samoan girl the male of the moment seems to bring 
emotional possibilities not much greater than has the 
waiter who serves us with food in our civilization. 
It is often said that character is formed in the earliest 
years of life and that no system of education can 
eradicate the seeds of evil sown by parental mal- 
education and lack of discipline. If this were so the 
outlook for the Samoan child would be poor indeed. 
Handed over to a nurse three or four years older 
than herself the Samoan girl learns between the ages 
of three and five to be a bully and tyrant, to whose 
every whim her child-nurse must give way for fear 
the elders may be annoyed by an outcry. But the ill 
consequences of this upbringing are fully compensated 
for by the next few years when she becomes a nurse 
and in her turn becomes solicitous and self-sacrificing. 
Baby-tending is not her only business; she has time 
for games, fetches water, rolls pandanus leaves for 
weaving, can climb a coconut tree and so on; but, 
unlike the small boy, though she has a high standard 
of individual responsibility, she has no training in 
co-operation and argues when she should be working 
at a common task. ‘ 

In many parts of Oceania contact with foreign 
modes of life has had as a result degeneration and 
the annihilation of the past. By some fortunate 
chance Samoa has escaped this fate; European ideas 
have been skilfully blended with the old culture, but 
little or nothing that was worth saving has been lost; 
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European food, European speech, European 
are not imitated; the native pastor does not u re 


adolescent to think upon her soul but lets esp 
till she is older and in less danger of falling pa 
grace. 

If this work is written in the first instance 
teacher and the psychologist there is much Pgh 
attract the general reader; the brilliant description 
of life at the present day forms a satisfactory back 
ground to the picture of the young girl’s education, 
Perhaps Miss Mead would have done well to say a 
little more about her way of collecting her data 
Did she, for example, rely mainly or entirely upon 
autobiographical material or did she enlist the aid of 
the candid friend? She might also with advantage 
have added an index; the tables show discrepancies 
both in lists of names and in statistics which might 
with a little more care have been avoided. But, take 
it all in all, the book is both interesting and usefy|- 
it forms a pendant, though from a different type of 
culture, to the work on the Trobiands reviewed jn 
these columns some weeks ago. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
STATESMEN 


Seven Nineteenth-Century Statesmen. By G. R. 
Stirling-Taylor. Cape. tos. 6d. 


HE seven are Wellington, Canning, Melbourne, 
Peel, Disraeli, Gladstone and Queen Victoria. The 
choice may be conventional but the treatment is not— 
at least not superficially. Mr. Stirling-Taylor is 
bright, readable, interesting, fairly clear-sighted and 
sometimes deep-sighted. On the other hand, he lapses 
from time to time into cleverness. This is the more 
the pity inasmuch as Mr. Stirling-Taylor at his best 
is very good indeed. If we turn to the most hackneyed 
of his themes—the rivalry and the contrast of Disraeli 
and Gladstone—we find he has much to say that is 
not trite. And there is more than an air of the pro- 
found in this judgment: ‘‘ When one gets down to 
the deeper foundations of both men, they were not 
nearly so far apart as they seemed on the surface. 
They were both very honest and unselfish, thinking 
first of the State, and always more anxious to make the 
many happy than to make the few rich.’’ Few writers 
would say this, many would not agree. It may not be 
the whole truth but it expresses an important truth. 
The discussion of Gladstone is one of the best things 
in the book. With some of the obvious criticisms is 
combined a perception, unusual to-day, of the gveat- 
ness of the man, of his belief in freedom, of his 
oratorical artistry. Yet in the midst of much that is 
unusually good, Mr. Stirling-Taylor is guilty of what 
seem to us astonishing confusions. Admirably he quotes 
Gladstone’s dictum on his own inner life: ‘“‘ extra- 
ordinarily dubious, vacillating and above all complex.” 
Such a self-criticism testifies to an even more extra- 
ordinary honesty. But at times Mr. Stirling-Taylor 
writes in the strain of one deploring, almost jeering, 
at the absence of simplicity, and this comes near to 
asking for dishonesty. Sometimes one wonders 
whether the author has not been attacked by the 
modern disease of suspecting one’s better nature as 
other generations suspected the flesh and the Devil. 
There is some unworthiness in the treatment of 
Gladstone’s religious preoccupation. It is really a 
little too easy to poke fun at some of its signs. The 
fashion of writing as if nothing was sacred or even 
serious has affected this book, though, it should be 
added, a great deal less than we have come to expect. 
It is because the fault is, in Mr. Stirling-Taylor, rela- 
tively slight, that we resent its presence the more. It 
prevents a good book from being better. 
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These old-fashioned sounding criticisms are not 
intended as a plea for solemnity and humbug but 
rather as a plea for the recognition of the fact that a 
man may be serious about something without being 
for that reason a fool. Irreverence and disrespect are 

t aids, but some writers can afford to dispense 
with them, and Mr. Stirling-Taylor is one. His 
treatment of Disraeli, whom he regards as essen- 
tially the Disraeli of the brilliant novels, a disappointed 
dreamer who achieved a merely outward success, is 
a notable piece of work worthy of pondering. 
Throughout, however, Mr. Stirling-Taylor is less 
unconventional than he seems. _ But this criticism, 
though it might go further, goes far, and its apprecia- 
tion is unusually just. Few writers have combined 
so much sense with their wit. 


BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN 


The Merchant Navy. Vol. III. By Sir Archibald 
Hurd. Murray. 21s. 


HIS third volume completes Sir Archibald Hurd’s 

admirable contribution to the ‘ History of the 
Great War, based on official documents, by direction 
of the Historical,Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence.’ It is not only a solid but a brilliant piece 
of work, a worthy pendant to the stately monument 
on Tower Hill which records for all time the achieve- 
ments and the losses of our merchant sailors in 1914- 
1918, The best possible appreciation, not only of 
Sir Archibald Hurd’s book but of the courage and 
endurance of the officers and men whose actions it 
chronicles, is to be found in the foreword, contributed 
by the Prince of Wales in his new capacity as 
Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. It 
would, as Sir Archibald Hurd observes in his own 
preface, be ‘‘ almost an impertinence’’ to attempt 
to supplement this glowing and impressive eulogy of 
‘a heroism and endurance unparalleled in history.’’ 
The Prince of Wales points out that, in the earlier 
part of the war, our merchant sailors were exposed 
only to the usual hazards of a naval conflict. The 
Emden and her fellow cruisers showed, indeed, more 
consideration for the dictates of humanity than was 
evidenced by the privateers who preyed on our com- 
merce in the Napoleonic wars : 

This phase, however, was short-lived. With the arrival 
on the scene of the submarine and the indiscriminate use 
of the mine, the whole position for the merchant seaman 
was changed. He found himself faced by hazards and perils 
such as he had never before experienced, or indeed had ever 
conceived as possible. With the intensification of the enemy’s 
campaign, the British sailor, a non-combatant following an 
ordinarily pacific avocation, saw himself directly involved in 
the whole frightful mechanism of war, whose grim opera- 


tion . . . . reached its climax in the phase of unrestricted sub- 
marine attack recorded in detail in this third volume of the 
history. 


Let us who are land-dwellers not mince words over this 
thing. It is the glory of our Merchant Navy, and will be 
so acclaimed by generations to come, that they faced with- 
out hesitation the tremendous odds and the frequent hazard of 
death, undaunted in spirit to the bitter end. Let us not 
forget, also, that had it been otherwise this country of ours 
must have perished. 
It would be impossible to assert the essential fact 

of this history more clearly or forcibly. Sir Archibald 
Hurd has wisely elected to tell most of his story by 
means of typical incidents, in each of which the 
reiteration of the same qualities of dogged courage 
and refusal to be terrorized goes to build up our 
admiration for the men of the mercantile marine. 
He also gives the needful account of the various 
methods adopted for combating the submarine—the 
arming of merchant ships, the use of dazzle painting, 
of hydrophones and paravanes and so forth—but it 
was not these rather inadequate devices so much as 
the indomitable spirit of the men that saved the situa- 


mastery was attained by the convoy system. Thus 
it was that the sea-lanes were kept open in spite of 
the terrors of submarine and mine which infested 
them. If our merchant sailors had been frightened 
into port by losses which, in the ‘‘ black month” of 
April, 1917, amounted to over half a million tons of 
British shipping alone, and by brutal murders like that 
of the crew of the Belgian Prince, the Allies must 
have failed to win the war. ‘ Their armies would 
have been without essential sea-borne reinforcements 
of personnel and necessary replenishments of muni- 
tions, and the civil populations behind the lines would 
have been brought to the verge of starvation.’’ And 
what was it that kept the sea-lanes open? Nothing but 
the courage of the merchant captains and their crews. 
Without any of the exhilaration of the fighting man 
to buoy them up, they went to danger and death as 
to a bridal. Rescued from one torpedoed or mined 
ship, they were clamouring to go to sea again as soon 
as they had got their clothes dried. Sir Archibald 
Hurd justly expresses it: 

The source and origin of the enormous increase in German 

difficulties was the unbreakable spirit of the captains and 
men who sailed into danger without flinching or complain- 
ing. Each one of them was hot with the glowing, abiding 
anger of a peaceful man who has been ordered to leave the 
foot-path by a ferocious ruffian. They might suffer griev- 
ously, but they would never give voluntary acquiescence to 
such an order, 
This was the spirit which kept the commercial 
highways in use until the submarine menace was 
checked by the convoy system, so that in the last 
month of the war the sinkings were actually less than 
half the tonnage of the new ships that were launched. 
And it should be added that the way in which the 
merchantmen conformed themselves to, the convoy 
system, which at first they thought it impossible to 
adapt to the complex variety of craft that had to be 
shepherded, with all their differences in speed and 
turning circles, is: hardly less wonderful than the silent 
bravery exhibited while they sailed alone. 

To-day, as lin Bacon’s time, ‘‘ th Vantage of 
Strength at Sea is one of the Principall Dowries of 
this Kingdome of Great Brittaine.” And every British 
traveller who knows this story wilt agree with the 
Prince of Wales that they feel ‘‘ a thrill of a very 
special kind ” at the sight of the Red Ensign. 


A BASQUE DOCTOR 


I'he Tree of Knowledge. By Pio Baroja. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Aubrey F. G. Bell. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


HOUGH well known to students of Spanish litera- 

ture in England and better known in the United 
States, where his work has been frequently if poorly 
translated, Pio Baroja is a strange name to the wider 
English public which has been dazzled by the rather 
gaudy cosmopolitanism of Blasco Ibafiez’s later novels. 
Ibafiez’s manner was ardent and Mediterranean. He 
was clamorously on our side during the war. He 
completely outshone the cold and diffident figure of the 
little Basque doctor, who, like most Spaniards, was 
at heart indifferent to us but who stands in the Spanish 
literary renaissance of the last thirty years head and 
shoulders over the Valencian playboy. It is true 
that Baroja’s world has few superficial attractions; 
his style lacks that note of exaggeration which seems 
as necessary to getting’ a novel across frontiers as it 
is to putting a play across the footlights. 

The merits and demerits of his art can be judged 
to advantage in the latest of his novels to appear in 
English, for Mr. Bell’s translation is admirable. ‘ The 
Tree of Knowledge ’ was first published in Spain in 
1922. It is a characteristic story of the experiences 
of a young medical student in the University of Madrid 


tion, by prolonging our endurance until the final 


and later as a doctor in the south. The book obviously 
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has an autobiographical strain. Andrés Hurtado is 
the aloof spectator and enemy of a vulgar and cruel 
world. He is a visionary who goes more than half 
way to meet disillusion. He is at odds with his domin- 
eering father, and with his brothers, who are growing 
up to be typical Madrid bounders, His hospital work 
brings him into contact with the seamy side of life in 
Madrid. In the provinces, where he attempts to build 
up a practice, he is faced with the jealousies of the 
established practitioners, who are frightened of his 


knowledge. After a long struggle he returns to the . 


capital, where, when a brief married happiness is 
broken by the death of his wife in childbirth, he 
commits suicide. 

The tone of the story is dispassionate rather than 
melancholy and its edges are sharpened by irony. A 
great deal too much has been made of the Dostoiesvskian 
gloom of S. Baroja’s work; its simplicity and detach- 
ment, its restraint, its power of drawing a character 
Or a community in a few lines are really far more 


reminiscent of Tchekov, though there the resemblance 


ends. Under that apparent pessimism, listlessness and 
dyspeptic irritability there is the Basque pugnacity and 
pride of race. The three chapters of discussion which 
form the ideological kernel of the story are typical of 
Baroja’s amusing garrulity and malice. The young 
doctor has been disputing with his uncle on the con- 
flict of ideas symbolized by the tree of knowledge and 
the tree of life, and the uncle has been defending 
English empiricism, but is mischievously giving it an 
unexpected Iberian twist. He announces his intention 
of forming a company of soldiery like Loyola’s but 
“* exclusively human ”’ : 


to teach courage, serenity and calm; to do away with every 
tendency to humility, renunciation, sadness, deceit, rapacity 
and sentimentalism. 


“* A school for gentlemen.” 
“* Exactly.” 


““ Of Iberian gentlemen, of course. No Semitism. . . That 
is, no taint of Christianity.” 

But under all this talk there is the artist’s power 
of evoking in a few words the whole Spanish pano- 
rama: the life of the provincial towns with their 
priests, doctors, teachers, mayors, bounders and 
revolutionaries ; the life of the cities with their beggars, 
criminals, decayed gentry, urchins and prostitutes, the 
pitiful figures of the poor lodging-houses. It is a 
Dickensian multitude which passes into his pages, 
strikes its attitudes and troops out, like one of those 
long protest processions which drag their way through 
the streets to the tunes of two or three conflicting 
bands and arrive at their rendezvous too weary to 
protest. In ‘ The Tree of Knowledge,’ the multitude 
has been somewhat thinned by the central discussion, 
but there is still the dry, almost medical manner, the 
lack of rhetoric, the brief take-it-or-leave-it grunt of 
opinion; and the slender plot is, as always, threaded 
on the sensibility of one character. One has the 
exciting feeling that this figure, who is without orienta- 
tion or leadership, may leap to violent action. That 
he never does is the sign that S. Baroja knows his 
patient. More completely and with less illusion than 
any other writer of his generation, he has diagnosed 
the peculiar temper of the Spanish people since the 
Bourbon restoration, a mood of frustrated rebellion, 
resignation and apathy. 


CROWN AND THRONE 


The English King. By Michael MacDonagh. 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


HE scope of Mr. MacDonagh’s book is more 
exactly indicated by the half-title, which reads: 
‘A Study of the Monarchy and the Royal Family, 
Historical, Constitutional and Social.’ More briefly, 
it may be called an account of the position of the 


monarch in England, with a chapter on the repub- 
lican movement thrown in. Mr. MacDonagh gives 
a good deal of interesting information which js not 
too easily obtainable elsewhere, more espécially in 
regard to exactly what happens in certain 
kinds of formal business. This is perhaps the most 
useful feature of the work. An example is the account 
given of the method by which the royal assent to 
parliamentary bills is signified : 


What actually happens now is that the titles of Acts, which 
have passed through Parliament and await the R 


a oyal Assent, 
are first submitted to the King by the Clerk of the Crown 
and then Letters Patent, signed by His Majesty, are issueq 


under the Great Seal, appointing a Royal Commission, con. 
sisting of three or more Peers, publicly to signify to both 
Houses of Parliament, on behalf of the King, the giving of 
the Royal Assent to such Acts the titles of which are set 
out in this document or instrument. 


Mr. MacDonagh gives additional details such as 
the engrossing of the document on parchment and 
the attachment to it by silk ribbons of an impression 
of the Great Seal ‘‘ as large and round as a bread. 
plate,’? and the different forms of words used b 
the Clerk of the Parliaments for the different types 
of Bill: ‘‘ Le roy le veult,’’ ‘‘ Le roy remercie ses 
bon sujets, accepts leur benevolence, et ainsi le 
veult,’’ and ‘‘ Soit fait comme il est desiré,”’ 

The constitutional chapters are fairly accurate 
though there are some slips. The Bill of Rights, for 
example, did not abolish the dispensing power, as 
stated, but the dispensing power ‘‘ as it hath been 
used and exercised of late ’’—a very different thing. 
And it has been doubted whether it is absolutely 
accurate to say that the appointment of Mr. Baldwin 
instead of Lord Curzon as Prime Minister finally 
decided that the Prime Minister must always be in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. MacDonagh gives a certain amount of the sort 
of thing one has come almost to expect from writers 
on Royalty, to the tune of 


Oh, ’tis the sweetest of all earthly things 
To gaze on Princes and to talk of Kings. 


But he atones to some extent by giving a number 
of amusing stories and also by giving a useful short 
account of the English republican movement in the 
last century and its variegated adherents—Bradlaugh, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Auberon Herbert, John Morley 
and Dilke. Of the stories, one of the best is of Lord 
Eldon when he went to Kew to obtain the assent 
of George III to a number of Bills. | When he 
attempted to explain their provisions, the King is 
reported to have interrupted him with the words: 


You are not acting correctly. You should do one of two 
things—either bring me down the Bills for my own perusal, 
or say, as Thurlow once said to me on a like occasion. 
Having read several of the Bills, Thurlow stopped and said 
to me: ‘It is all damned nonsense trying to make you 
understand them, and you had better consent to them at once.” 


The Private Secretary’s department, we learn, 
makes few slips, but there was an unfortunate sequel 
to the visit to Windsor of a troupe of performing 
geese which Queen Victoria arranged for the benefit 
of the little Princes and Princesses staying with her: 


The custom of sending a polite message of inquiry as to 
the safe return of the company after a ‘ command perform- 
ance ” was followed, in this case, without any change in the 
usual phraseology. ‘‘I am commanded by Her Majesty, 
Sir Henry Ponsonby, then Private Secretary, wrote to the 
manager of the troupd of geese, “‘ to express the hope that 


the ladies and gentlemen of your company have safely 
returned to town.”’ 


It will be seen that Mr. MacDonagh provides varied 
fare. Of the whole it may be said that it brings out 
clearly the different functions perfofmed by the 
Monarch, and much of the meaning of Crown, Majesty 
and Throne. 
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LORD HUNTLY’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Auld Acquaintance. By the Marquis of Huntly. 
Hutchinson. 24s. 


HE eleventh Marquis of Huntly comes of a family 

which has played an important part in our litera- 
ture, though not with its own pens. One of his 
ancestors is immortalized in the exquisite ballad of 
‘The Bonny Earl of Moray.’ The head of a colla- 
teral branch, which for a time merged the historic 
title of Huntly in the Dukedom of Gordon, was the 
“ gay Gordon ”” who was in command of Edinburgh 
Castle when Claverhouse begged him to 

Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words or three, 

For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

Another collateral supplied the theme of ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge ’; yet another was that Duchess Jane who fills 
so many pages of eighteenth-century memoirs with her 
wit, and whose shrewdness was exemplified in her 
famous advice to a friend in difficulty with spelling— 
“ Draw a line under any word you’re not sure of, and 
if it’s wrong they’lt think you meant it for a joke.’’ 
We are glad to see that the result of Lord Huntly’s 
recent plunge into the actual career of authorship has 
encouraged him to supplement his former volume of 
reminiscences with the present work, which he modestly 
describes as merely a collection of explanatory notes 
on his book of autographs. In his eighty years of 
active life, Lord Huntly has known many famous 
people and many who were interesting without being 
famous—such as Aineas Chisholm, Cecil Legard 
Frederick Swindell and George Carter—and his 
desultory, conversational way of writing about them 
has produced a pleasant and readable book. 

Lord Huntly’s reminiscences are largely directed 
towards showing that the Victorian age was not so 
“dull and drab ’’ as some call it. We may perceive 
a parable in his comparison of the modern cocktail 


with John Corlett’s favourite brew—‘‘a bottle of 


champagne, a bottle of brandy, two glasses of 
Curacao, and three pounds of grated ice.’’ Our record- 
breaking motorists do not represent the poetry of 
motion so truly as that perfect mare Nutmeg, which 
beat the railway by two hours and won Lord Huntly 
so useful a bet. ‘‘ As I let her stride along, making 
her own pace, I felt what a glorious life that of the 
highwayman must have been !—apart, of course, from 
the nefarious nature of his business.’”’ Our bright 
young people could hardly beat the gay insouciance of 
“the Mate,’’ Sir John Astley, who was told from 
the Prince of Wales that he must not appear again 
in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot without a tail-coat. 


‘‘ The next day he appeared with two little tails cut 


from one of his Eton boy’s coats, and sewn on to his 


roundabout by his wife—a most comical sight . . . . 
which he said was in compliance with his Roya 
Highness’s wishes. No one laughed more heartily than 
the good-natured Prince.’’ Perhaps the best story is 
that of Lord Bute—Disraeli’s Lothair—who had secured 
the attendance of the Duke of Argyll at a meeting of 
the General Council of St. Andrews University, of 
which the Duke was Chancellor. Lord Bute indulged 
his rather theatrical taste in getting up an imposing 
procession, but was gravelled by the fact that the Duke 
had no robes. ‘‘ At last Bute remembered that he had 
with him his robe as Mayor of Cardiff... and in 
the procession MacCullum Mohr marched with the 
long black and gold-embroidered robe of the Chief 
Citizen of Cardiff from his shoulders and trailing on 
the ground like a lady’s court dress, unconscious of 
the ridiculous figure he cut.’’ 

There is an interesting chapter on Queen Victoria’s 
life in the Highlands, where Lord Huntly was one of 
her neighbours at Aboyne. There is a learned dis- 
cussion of the grounds for the prejudice against black 
horses on the turf. But indeed wherever the reader 
opens Lord Huntly’s book he will find something to 
engage his attention at once; and not the least 
attractive thing is the author’s pervading personality. 


TONIC TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN (Continued) 


JAZZ 


AND COMPLACENCY 
affect one’s nerves 


If one is complacent, one is called old-fashioned; 
yet old-fashioned people seldom suffer from 
nerve attacks. But no one to-day, takes life 
complacently. Everyone moves faster, works 
harder, and plays and dances at all hours, with 
the result that “jumpy” nerves are more general 
than ever. One must strengthen the nervous 


system under these conditions, so that it can 
withstand the demands of modern life. Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS” 
is an admirable tonic for the nerves. It impro- 
ves the digestion and restores the appetite. It is, 
in fact, a good “all-round” tonic and has been 
recommended by doctors for the past 60 years. 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 


Dark Hester. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Joan Kennedy. By Henry Channon. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

East South East. 
7s. 6d. 

The Great Horn Spoon. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


6. ARK HESTER”’ is that rather rare thing—a 
novel in which the interest is almost equally 
divided between the characters and their situation : 
their plight or predicament, as Henry James would 
have called it. Reading Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
puts one in mind of James; she belongs to his school, 
her sense of humour is akin to his, she has the same 
gift of discovering spiritual melodrama in quiet, 
uneventful lives. In James’s later work the situation 
tended to take control of the characters. The emphasis 
fell not on them but on their relationship towards 
each other; and, so that this relationship might be 
more clearly realized, they were presented shorn of 
all superficial marks of identity. Only the effect, not 
the detail, of their physical appearance was described, 
and that often by analogy; they spoke the same lan- 
guage, their thoughts, clever or stupid, pursued the 
same track; poor or rich, they had ultimately the 
same interests and preoccupations. They were, in 
fact, stripped for the fray : and one remembers them, 
Charlotte Stant, the Prince and Maggie Verver, as a 
kind of triangle of forces, incarnations of human will 
but lacking ordinary human attributes. At first 
James’s method seems to involve an arbitrary and 
misleading simplification. But it does not really mis- 
represent life, for it corresponds to one’s instinctive 
apprehension of other people as powers hostile or 
friendly towards oneself. And directly one considers 
the method of the Russian novelists, which seems at 
first blush so much truer to life—the portrait beginning 
with the hat, the shoes, the collar, the waistcoat with 
the third button missing, the trick of raising the eye- 
brows when speaking—one sees how little real contact 
it allows between human beings: a chevaux de frise 
of their own personal peculiarities keeps them apart. 
‘ Dark Hester ’ is concerned with a conflict of wills. 
Monica’s son Clive is married to a woman Monica 
dislikes and distrusts: a very modern woman, vaguely 
exuding darkness, a theorist about life and a believer 
in plain-speaking : 


By F. V. Morley. Longmans. 
By Eugene Wright. 


How she disliked Hester’s drawing-room!—so gaunt, so 
glaring, so unadjusted to human needs and frailties, so 
cut off from all complicity with the past. It seemed to 
challenge you to disagree with it as you entered, to nudge 
you maliciously on its angular chairs, to suffocate you surrepti- 
tiously with the many cushions of its enormous divan. On 
the walls, the perspective of the few pictures slanted dizzily 
towards you; you wanted to push the knife, the mug, the 
herring and the apple back to equilibrium. On the mantel- 
piece stood three small sculptured animals, menacing in their 
solid, misshapen vitality... . In Hester’s drawing-room she 
had felt herself an anachronism, a half-absurd survival. But 
Hester’s friends went well with it. . . . She disliked them all 
intensely and when she saw that they took Clive lightly she 
hated them. ‘‘Hester’s amber cigarette-holder ’? she had heard 
him called... . 


But what really brought mother and daughter-in- 
law into conflict was not their apparent differences 
but their essential similarity: their passionate violent 
natures, and their love for Clive. All the best passages 
in the book (and they are very good) are sparks given 
off by the collisions of their two unyielding tempera- 
ments. Nearly every encounter between them is in 
the nature of a ‘‘ scene,” with all the heightened 
sense of living, both for participants and onlookers, 


that a scene engenders. The remoter th 

from the storm-centre, the less lifelike thes 
Even Clive and Captain Ingpen, both drawn vlahs sae 
and care, are bones of contention rather than h . 
beings. They are necessary to the situation, as the fyce ’ 
to the gunpowder or the wire to the electric current “a 
when they have discharged their function the clients 
has no further use for them. Miss Sedgwick works ms 
the situation magnificently; its aspect changes an 
every page. Only at the very end does it seem to lose 
touch with life. The scene in which the two wom 
discuss, across Clive’s bed-ridden form, how thei 
several loves for him can be reconciled, is faingi 
ridiculous, as though two mortal enemies were to settle 
their differences in a debating society. Apart from this 

‘ Dark Hester ’ is an excitement and a pleasure and 
well worthy of its distinguished author. : 

Mr. Henry Channon’s heroine is an Englishwoman 
married to an American. A conventional you 
woman, fond of hunting, racing and the accepted 
pleasures of her world, she finds herself transferred to 
El Dorado, the great city of the Middle West, and 
plunged into a society of respectable American million. 
aires, whose attitude to life differs in almost every 
particular from her own. As a woman, Joan Kennedy 
never makes a great bid for our sympathy; Mr, 
Channon dissects her character with insight but with- 
out warmth. We see her in love, in bereavement, 
under various emotional stresses, but never with much 
individuality or force of character except when she 
learns that her husband is to be virtually disinherited 
if he leaves America to live in England. Disappoint- 
ment over her father-in-law’s will makes her “ sulk 
the whole summer,’’ with some justification. Mr, 
Channon’s picture of the Middle West is more 
agreeable than most, but in detail it is not wholly 
attractive, and details were what Joan Kennedy was 
for ever noticing. The very negativeness that makes 
her uninteresting as a person is her great qualification 
as an observer of national differences. Joan slightly 
resented, as many do, anything that was new to her, 
in domestic arrangement and social usage: no devia- 
tion from English custom was too small to escape her 
eye, even the fact that American men do not wear 
braces. Her emotional life, her indifference towards 
her husband quickening into passion and lapsing into 
tolerance, is not more than adequately described : but 
the book leaves no impression of sterility or emptiness 
because it is packed with well-observed facts—trivial 
facts, maybe, but all first-hand and contributing, as 
few novels have, to an understanding of the real 
points of similarity and difference between England 
and America. And for this alone ‘ Joan Kennedy ’ is 
well worth reading. 

‘ East South East’ is an adventure story of the 
Napoleonic era, though it has nothing to do with 
Napoleon, The hero, a lad of seventeen, runs away 
in a pique from his parents’ home in Baltimore, is 
crimped, and presently finds himself in England. 
Thence he starts on a whaling voyage. The ardours 
and endurances of a whaler’s life are very well des- 
cribed. The whale is certainly a gift to the novelist. 
It is surely the least boring of the mammals: Mr. 
Morley devotes pages to the narration of its 
characteristics, and still we do not tire. The types 
the hero meets on board are tersely and amusingly 
presented: Mr. Morley has the picaresque novelist’s 
hardness of heart; he can invent a good character 
and leave him behind without a pang. The actual 
pursuit of the treasure, which occupies the second 
part of the book, is less satisfactory: the incidents 
seem arbitrary and the treasure itself never takes hold 
of the imagination as it should, in spite of the map 
at the beginning. 

‘The Great Horn Spoon’ is also a tale of adventure, 
in form less like a novel than ‘ East South East.’ It 
seems to have been conceived by a scenario-writer and 
written by a first-rate journalist. Whether in 
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Lady Castlemaine 
and Lord Rochester 
in Pall Mall 


ROCHESTER — Well met, your Ladyship ! 
Triumphantly blooming as on the occasion of 
our last encounter ! This ghostly pilgrimage to 
ancient haunts is the sweeter for your roses. 


Lapy c.—I’ faith, my Lord, if these are the 
conditions we be come to in England in the 
year of grace 1929, I hae as lief have foregone 
this journey and remained where I was— 
warmly housed and undisturbed by the 
demoniacal din of these streets. What, I pray 
you, is the meaning of these ferocious engines 


that parade St. James’, Whitehall, the Park 


itself ? 

ROCHESTER—I protest, Madam, you do this age 
scant justice. Would your Ladyship not have 
found it—hum, well—convenient to have had 
one of these swift chariots in lieu of your chair 
to bear you away from Whitehall in your dis- 
creeter moments ? 


LADY c.—Fie, Sir! *Tis well known my Lord 
Rochester’s wits need no wings to speed them 
to their destination—nay, nor wheels neither. 
Stay, let us not quarrel. Tell me rather how 
these strange coaches are propelled. 


ROCHESTER—Your Ladyship has but to com- 
mand. I understand little of base mechanical 
matters, yet I hear tell that a certain inflam- 
mable refined spirit used in conjunction with 
its yoke-fellow—a soothing lubricant oil—best 
achieves this marvellous celerity. 


Lapy c.—“ The quick-starting pair,” per- 
chance? AnI mistake not, your Lordship has 
been perusing the panegyric I noted but now 
in a news-sheet. 


ROCHESTER—Your Ladyship is right, as ever. 
’Tis said among the knowledgeable to-day that 
no other brand of these mysterious essences is 
one half so efficacious as— 


LADY c.—I comprehend your Lordship’s mean- 
ing. And even as I myself set the fashion at 
Court in the new ceruse that so speedily became 
the rage— 

ROCHESTER (bowing)—Even as your Ladyship 
was ever loath to anything but the best 
—so to-day the that is aware of merit 
uses only SHELL. 


FOUR 
BOOKS 


YOU MUST READ 


* 


SIX 
MRS GREENES 


By LORNA REA 7s. 6d. net 


‘‘ This is not a promisin?, first novel ; 
it is a first novel of achievement. 
It has a richness of humour and a 
tenderness rare in any writer.” 
‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 
FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


* 


GALLIPOLI 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 
THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN 
By Briz.-General ASPINALL- 
OGLANDER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
15s. net; maps 4s. 6d. net 
“An enduring literary memorial of 
those who sleep in company beneath 
the ground they died to conquer or 
defend.” —Stephen King Hall in 

‘Time & Tide.’ 


* 


THE HOUSE OF 
MEMORIES 


By BARBARA WILSON 6s. net 
“Lady Wilson gives us in a few 
pages those things that she has felt 
with all her heart. She is witty her- 
self and can recall the wit of others.” 
‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 


THE THIRD ROUTE 


By PHILIP SASSOON si15s. net 


“A text which, like the pictures, 
evokes and classifies thought, com- 
bine to make this book not only 
delightful to read, but a real contri- 
bution to Imperial problems.” 
‘Spectator.’ 


HEINEMANN 
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Borneo, Singapore, the Red Sea, Persia or Arabia, 
Mr, Wright wanted to see as much as possible and 
to have all the appropriate emotions and experiences. 
There is an air of breathlessness, of forced vitality, 
about his work: he fills every unforgiving minute 
with sixty seconds’ worth of oriental glamour, 
and he imposes himself on what he sees, tinging, 
it with his personality and globe-trotter’s sense 
of achievement; with the result that, while 
one admires him the more, one respects the 
East the less. He is an impressive rather than 
an impressionable traveller, but there is no denying 
his courage and his enterprise and his genius for 
discovering the sengational aspects of little-known 
countries. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Arthur Young: Travels in France, 1787-9. Edited by Constantia 
Maxwell. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


AMONG the lesser-known characters of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land that of Arthur Young, traveller and agriculturist, has 
scarcely found the recognition from posterity that it deserves. 
A man of parts, endowed with something of a poet’s passion for 
agriculture yet an amazingly unsuccessful farmer himself, a born 
traveller with a gift for acute observation of all that was worthy 
of notice, Arthur Young bequeathed to posterity an unrivalled 
series of travel-books. His ‘ Tours’ in England and Wales, 
like his subsequently published ‘ Tour in Ireland,’ are faithful 
and interesting delineations of agricultural life and conditions ; 
but it was his diary of his travels throughout France in the 
years 1787, 1788 and 1789 that earned for him an undying 
fame. Perhaps Young was lucky in the time of his journeys; 
the eve of the French Revolution was the sunset hour of an 
old and deservedly moribund world; and certainly the outbreak 
of the Revolution while he was still in Paris lent a permanent 
interest to his diary that it might not otherwise have acquired. 
But the truth is that Young was an almost unequalled observer 
of the social and economic conditions in which he was placed : 
it is for this reason that Miss Maxwell’s admirable edition of 
his ‘ Travels in France,’ edited with a painstaking thorough- 
ness, should command the attention of all students of that 
momentous epoch in the world’s history. There exists no other 
book that compares with this diary of Young’s as a survey of 
the social, political, and economic causes that combined to render 
the outbreak of the Revolution inevitable. Miss Maxwell has 
placed students still further in her debt by reprinting for the 
first time since 1809 those ‘General Observations’ upon economic 
conditions in France that form invaluable addenda to the 
* Travels ’ themselves. 

Miss Maxwell’s introduction affords readers the necessary facts 
about Young’s life and activities in addition to being a critical 
estimation of the value of his writings. Her notes and appen- 
dices display an erudition that seems to illumine problems arising 
in the text, while a full bibliography, index, and excellent map 
of France complete a volume that does credit alike to its 
editor and publishers. 


Detective and Secret Service Days. 
Jarrolds. 18s. 


THIS book is a good example of its class. The memoirs of 
retired detectives are too often disfigured by a dull pomposity of 
manner and a desire for self-advertisement which is too obvious 
to be amusing or convincing; but Mr. Woodhall manages to 
preserve some sense of proportion and has, moreover, a keen, 
dry humour of his own. His experiences have been surprisingly 
varied. It was his special duty during the “* suffragette ”’ 
agitation to protect the person of Mr. Lloyd George. He liked 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was always ready to laugh when a 
mangold wurzel, or some over-ripe ‘‘ rare and refreshing fruit,’’ 
was thrown at him. Then followed a period of secret service 
work during the war, and dealings with some famous inter- 
national spies. Finally we get an unusually interesting chapter 
on private detective work, the author’s present profession. In 
England, he points out, the private detective can never hope to 
attain to the dignity and influence of his American vis-d-vis, 
because he has not the power of arrest. There can never be 
an English Pinkerton. One American private detective told 
Mr. Woodhall that ‘‘ he had the power of arrest in nearly all 
the North and South Atlantic Divisions, and an immense pull in 
North and South Central Divisions, while in the Western 
Division of America (Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
Oregon, Alaska, California, etc.) he was all-powerful.”’ That 
could not happen in England, and Mr. Woodhall has the sense 
to see that it is “* all for the best.’”? He has written a lively and 
intelligent book. 


By Edwin T. Woodhall. 


Portraits and Reflections. By Stuart Hodgson. Nisbet. 5s. 
THIS is a collection of short character sketches of prominent 
people. As editor of a London daily newspaper the author has 
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been brought into personal contact with many of the lead: 
men and women of his time, some of whom may not hav 
aware of the fact that there was a chiel amang them ae 
notes. Mr. Hodgson has his preferences and prejudices 
though he is frequently critical, he is never spiteful; an pS 
spice of malice might have heightened the enjoyment of 
reader. He writes of King George with genuine enthysj = 
of Mr. Lloyd George with guarded enthusiasm and ta 
William Joynson-Hicks with no enthusiasm at all. He too 
his candour with kindness, as when he says of Lord Birken, 
head : ‘‘ No other public man of our time has quite so insensitive 
and coarse a mind; and none irradiates so consistently ye 
subject he touches with so curious a glamour.” “y 


The a of an Army. By I. A. Taylor. Hutchinson, 


THOSE who only know the details of the Vendean ingurree. 
tions from Victor Hugo’s grandiose ‘ Quatrevingt-treize ’ a 
from Balzac’s tragic history of the last of the Chouans wil] 
be glad to have the opportunity given by this new edition to 
read the true story of Cathelineau and Larochejacquelein. The 
book contains ‘the history of nine months, from the outbreak 
of the first Vendean rising in March, 1793, to its stamping out 
by the almost complete destruction of its so-called Grande 
Armée in December of the same year. The author gives an 
excellent account of the origin of the rebellion, due in part 
to rongpmers in part a the dislike of conscription, but mai 
to the crusade preac by the outraged priests against 
less Republic. e best 7 this 
nificent failure’ is that of their conqueror, General Beaupuy, 
who advised his Government that, after such a contest with 
the ill-armed Vendean peasants, “‘ to fight with our other foes 
will be no more than child’s play.” 


The Lure of London. By R. Thurston Hopkins. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 


‘* LONDON,” says Mr. Hopkins,‘‘ has been described, tabulated, 
indexed, cross-indexed, dissected, commended and condemned in 
such a thorough manner by a host of distinguished writers, 
that there seems little left to tell of its story.”” Admitting the 
truth of this, it only remains to say that Mr. Hopkins proves 
himself a capable guide to the stranger in our midst. He 
writes with enthusiasm and he has many good stories to tell 
of the town, its churches, its taverns and _less-frequented 
byways. His wanderings begin in the Borough and carry him 
as far afield as Bermondsey. He has availed himself very 
largely of the information supplied by other writers on the same 
theme, and has succeeded in producing a volume which, if not 
exhaustive, is interesting and informative. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS 


Essays 1n Criticism. By Members of the Department of Eng- 
lish, University of California. University of California 
Press. 13s. 6d. 

Procress 1N Literature. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
bridge University Press. 2s, 6d. 


Cam. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue British Empire Since 17838. By A. P. Newton and 
J. Ewing. Methuen. 5s. 

Tue Diartes oF Mary, Countess OF MEATH. 
1918. Hutchinson. 18s. F 

Ix tHE Days or Queen ANNE. By Lewis Melville. Hutchin- 
son. 18s. 

L’ENFANT AND WasHincTon. 1791-1792. Published and unpub- 
lished documents brought together for the first time by 
Elizabeth Kite. Baltimore: John Hopkins Press. 3s. 

British DocuMENTS ON THE ORIGINS OF THE War. Volume IV. 
1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 12s, 6d. 

Tue Listener’s History or Music. By Percy A. Scholes. 
Volumes II and III. Oxford: Milford. 6s. 

Lorp Curer Baron Pottock. By Lord Hanworth. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 


Volume 2. 1900- 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
Tue Mystery oF THE TRADE Depression. By Frederic E. Hol- 


singer. King. 7s. 6d. F 
Tue Western Way. By Frederic J. Stimson, — Scribners. 
12s. 6d. 


By H. L. Nathan. dottancz. 5s. 
By Henry Briggs. Methuen. 


Free Trave To-Day. 
Tue VENTILATION OF MINES. 
7s. 6d 


XUM 
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Just Published. 


Light on a vital problem. 
Every teacher should read: 


THE CASE FOR 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Being the Report of a Committee consisting of the following: 
R. CHOLMELEY, C.B.E., M.A. (Chairman); 
PERCY ALDEN, M.A.; G. . M. ELLIS, M 
Sir BENJAMIN GOTT, M.A.; 

TREY; A. MANSBRIDGE M.A.; 
M.A., D.Sc.; R. H. TAWNEY EY, B.A.; 
M.B.E. Hon. Sec., A. J. L 


Crown 8vo. 168 pages, with photo ithus. un boards, 4s, net 


From all Booksellers or from the Publishers (postage 3d.) 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON LTD., 
32 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


SPECIAL APPEALS 


The Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 
Established 1856 
President—Tuz Lorp Bisnor or Lonpon 
The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for the Poor Country Clergy 
The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnest 
= for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is a 
low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGY. 
N and to those in provincial towns suffering from overwork 
and weakened health to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, eight or ten 
years—sometimes even longer—a Clergyman has not had a single 
parish. 
t is requested that allt sums sent for this ial purpose ma 
be marked “ Holiday Fund.” 
The Society also makes large Grants Periodically from its eee 
Fund in times of emergency, and gives 
the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in all parts a 
the Empire. At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some 
Hundreds of Pounds are distributed in this way. 
Cheques should be crossed ‘ Westminster Bank, Ltd.’ and made 
payable to MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LAND CRUISES 


BEVERY MONDAY—May Gth to September 30th, 1929 
FIRST CLASS RAIL AND ROAD TOURS OF 


ENGLAND & 


Three Itineraries: 

1. Forest of Dean, Malvern 
Hills and Shakespeare 

2. Torquay, South eS The Cornish 
Riviera, Plymouth, etc. 

9. Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, ‘‘ Lorna Doone ” 
Country, Torquay, etc. one 

A Great Railway bend accompany 


superv: 

FIRST-CLASS. RAIL. MOTOR COACHES. HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION, ETC., ETC 

Write to = Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W.2, for all information. 


Paddington Station - 


Founded 186 Ch 
Cancer Hospital 


Road, 
NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 
The First Special Hospital in London 


for Cancer 
Fully equipped and specially staffed A certain number of beds are pro- 
for the better treatment and research | vided for advanced cases who are kept 
into the causes of this dreadful disease comfortable and free from pain. 


£150,000 


0 AND ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440 Strand. J. Courtney Buchanan, Secretary 


CHEST DISEASES 


“Umckaloabo acts as regards Tuberculosis as a 
real specific.” 

(Dr. Sechehaye, in the ‘‘ Swiss Medical Review.”’) 

“It appears to me to have a , op destructive 
influence on the Tubercle Bacilli in same way that 
Quinine has upon Malaria.” 

(Dr. Grun, in the King’s Bench Division.) 

If you are suffering from any disease of the chest 
or lungs—spasmodic or cardiac asthma excluded—ask 
your doctor about Umckaloabo, or send a postcard 
for particulars of it to: 

Cuas. H. Srevens, 204-206 Worple Road, 
Wimbledon, London, S.W.20, who will post same to 
you free of charge. 

Readers, especially ‘* T.B.’s,”” will see in the above 
few lines more wonderful news than is to be found 
in many volumes on the same subject. 


THE WAIFS a STRAYS SOGIETY 


has a present family of 4,759 children. Over 
32,500 rescued altogether. 
its its 
WAYS MEANS 
are safe and depend on 
sound. you. 
Gifts gratefully received by Rev. Dr. Westcott, 
Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, 
S.E.11. Cheques, etc., crossed “Barclays” and 
payable “Waifs and Strays.” 


WILL YOU HELPP 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS oth Baltion 
né Plans, 

“A beiliant book. 


I Mage and Piens, 
Illustrations, and 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—His Most Gracious Majesty THE KING 
President—H1s Grack THE Duke oF Beprorp, K.G. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 

The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

The increased working expenses necessary again tq 
appeal most earnestly to the generosity oe PJ British public. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Sq., London, W. Ci 
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SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Me tHe Hanpicap. By William T. Tilden. Methuen. 5s. 
Stones, Hitttops aND THE Sga. By Ruth Alexander. Alston 
Rivers. 12s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe Bankruptcy oF Marriage. By V. F. Calverton. Hamil- 
ton. 15s. 

Gop’s Greatest Wonper. By Montague Goodman. Pickering 
and Inglis. 9d. and 1s. 6d. 

BEHIND THE Scenes oF Espionace. By Winifred Ludecke. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Custom or Couvaps. By Warren R. Dawson. Manches- 
ter University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue HeaLtu oF tHE Minp. By J. R. Rees. Faber and Gwyer. 
6s 


Tue Conrusion or Toncugs. By Charles W. Ferguson. Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d. - 

Civic TraininG 1n Soviet Russia. By Samuel B. Harper. 
University of Chicago Press. 13s. 6d. 

Tue Conpuction or Exscrriciry THroucH Gasgs. By K. 
G. Emelus. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Frower BengatH tHe Foot. By Ronald Firbank. Duck- 
worth. 3s, 6d. 


FICTION 


Pataeace. By Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Tug Man 1n THE Qugugz. By Gordon Daviot. Methuen. 3s, 6d. 
Smatt Brer. By Phyllis Austin. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Wortp Bstow. By S. Fowler Wright. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Wesk-Enp Crime Boox. By J. M. Walsh Hamilton. 
3s. 6d. 

Jim Trent. By R. W. Kauffman. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Juncie. By Upton Sinclair. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


Riven. By Jean Devanny. Duckworth. 7s. 4d. 

Bopy anp Sout. By Alan Dare. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mystery oF Jack THE Ripper. By Leonard Matters. Hut- 
chinson. 10s. 6d. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 374 
TWELFTH OF OUR TWENTY-SEVENTH QUARTER 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, May 23). 


AMONG THE SONS OF GOD SINCE HE’S ADMITTED,* 
SATAN SHALL BE WITH AN ACROSTICG FITTED. 


* Job i. 6-12 and ii. 1-7. 


Compound for statuary not amiss. 

Jane went off in a taxi and in this. 

Now will you kindly an attempt curtail. 

Some in a hemp-seed, plenty in a whale. 

With downcast eyes this light you’ll hardly find. 
On with it, girls, let joy be unconfined! 

’Twixt merit and reward ‘tis sometimes great. 
The root will serve if you remove the plate. 

A light that fears light as babes fear the dark. 
Heart of vainglorious and boastful spark. 

If otherwise it’s spelt it won’t be wrong. 

Large eyes, sharp claws, soft feathers, and no song. 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 372 


hie F Cease, cease, thou cruel ocean, 

pA g An And let my lover rest: 

L ove RI? Ah, what’s thy troubled motion 

oyalis T To that within my breast !’’—Gay. 

O ilclot H 21 Kings ii. 21-25. 

Wapit I Job i. 21. ‘* Naked came I out of my 
C onsolatio N mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
bisha G? thither.” 

N ake D* 4 Fairy-rings: spots or circles in pastures, 
D israel I either barer than the rest of the meadow 
L ea P or greener; due to the outwardly spread- 
E ive Sé ing growth of certain fungi, but formerly 


attributed to the fairies. 
—Chambers’s Dictionary. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 
_ 2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 
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3. The coupen for the week must be enclosed. 
Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw 
London, W.C.2. Street, 
5. Solutions must reach us not later th ursda 
following the date of publication. 
6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


Acrostic No. 372.—No correct solution received, 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, A. de V. Blathwa: 
~ Mrs. Robt. Brown, M 
urgh, Ceyx, George W. Miller, George van R "Rabbi 
Thora, Yendu. Rabbits, 
Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, E. Barrett, Bolo, Boskerris 
Mrs. J. Butler, Miss Carter, Chip, Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam’ 
J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, D. L., Dodo, Dolmar 
M. East, Reginald P. Eccles, Elizabeth, Falcon, Farsdon, Cyril 
E. Ford, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, Gay, Glagic 
Hetrians, Iago, Jeff, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, Mrs, ia 
Madge, Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, 
Walter Meade, Met, Mrs. Moloney, Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, 
N. O. Sellam, Ursula D’Ot, M. Overton, Peter, Plumbago, 
Polamar, Pussy, Rand, George Randolph, Rho Kappa, 
M. C. S. S., Shorwell, Sisyphus, Spyella, St. Ives, Stucco 
Hon. R. G. Talbot, Twyford, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, C. J! 
Warden, Weatherbury, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Capt. W. R 

Wolseley. All others more. 

Licut 3.—It is surprising that so few solvers called to mind 
the famous ballad (to which Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot and Gay 
are said to have contributed verses) beginning : 


’Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind. 


Licut 7.—We say “‘ greatest friend,’’ but hardly “ greatest 
companion.’’ ‘* Most constant companion ’’ would be the usual 
phrase, I think. 

Acrostic No. 371.—Correct: Mrs. Boothroyd. Ong Licut 
Wronc: George Randolph. Two Wronc: A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Spyella. 

R. H. B.—There was no misprint; the Myrmeleonians entrap 
the Myrmidonians. 


Our Twenty-SEVENTH QUARTERLY ComMPETITION.—After the 
Tenth Round the following lead: A. E., Mrs. Boothroyd, Ceyx, 


Yendu (3 down); Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, Martha, N. O. Sellam, Captain Wolseley (4) ; Boskerris, 
Dhualt, John Lennie, Margaret, Shorwell (5); E. Barrett, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Gay, Jop, Madge, Sisyphus, St. Ives 
(6 down). 


SITTING IMPAIRS THE 
SHAPE OF YOUR CLOTHES ! 


Lining, their shape will be spoiled, seams will be 
strained. ‘ COURTINE” LININGS have a 
smooth texture and finish that protect clothes. 


Closely woven from Courtaulds’ finest yarns, they 
endure ing hard wear without becoming thin or 
rough and without splitting. Whatever shade or effect 
desire is obtainable on request to your Tailor. 
very piece is guaranteed by ulds, Limited. 


Ask your tailor to use only 


any in 
TINB” LININGS, 
write direct to the 
COURTAULD$ 
16 St. 


LONDON, £.C.1 


Mar- 
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H desk, youstretch and turn almost continuously. 
PT i Unless your clothes have a sleek and responsive 
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BARRIE TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


OTHING is more pitiable than 
Nite way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
itis myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 


be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 

It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras, Limited, London 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 202%. 2/5 ; 402s. 4/10. Also in Cartridge ;orm 


BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office ; 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL 

RESERVE FUND - 

DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec., 1908) 

FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. Chairmen 
Chairmen 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


‘General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager : 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


i of British & Foreign Banking 
siness Transacted. 


The Bank has over 2,000 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 
Head Office : Paris. 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 
Head Office: Manchester. 

BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.L., 

Rome and Genoa. 


Sayings of Famous Men 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to his son wrote : 


** Advice is seldom welcome; and those who 
want it the most, always like it the lea: 


HIS may be true, but really sound advice is 

practically invaluable not merely to a young 
man, starting out on life, but to everyone 
embarked on the adventure of living—and no 
advice could be more sound than to make full 
and adequate provision against stormy days 
ahead. 


The Standard issues a_ policy especially 
applicable to young men on the threshold of 
life. It is known as the ‘‘ Business Man’s ”’ 
Policy. It gives life cover at low cost and 
contains valuable options to change its nature 
according as varying circumstances may arise. 


Write for explanatory leaflet “‘AE7” to 


CSTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
'SaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORGE STREET & 
EDINBURGH 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


LTHOUGH the volume of business on the 
A Stock Exchange shows no sign of expansion, 

markets have held up this week remarkably 
well in view of the nearness of the Whitsun break, 
and the fact that the General Election follows so 
closely on its heels. The Stock Exchange, 
apparently, is not expecting the home political 
position to provide a disturbing factor, and the 
news that the Labour Government for the State of 
Queensland was overwhelmingly defeated in the 
recent election, after occupying office under different 
premiers for fourteen years, was looked upon as a 
favourable omen, particularly as the main reason 
for their failure is said to be attributed to their 
failure to develop the industries of the State. 

It is also interesting to note that American interest 
in certain of our industrial shares has reawakened, 
particularly in our electrical industry. The United 
States seem optimistic about our General Election; 
otherwise one would imagine they would have post- 
poned their purchases for a few weeks, especially 
the recent bid made for the shares of the Shropshire, 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire Power Company. 
Indications point to the fact that if all goes well, 
stock markets are likely to enjoy a fresh burst of 
activity, and even if the declaration of the poll on 
May 30 discloses an unpleasant surprise, the technical 
position of markets is believed to be so sound that 
any set-back for home political reasons should only 
be of temporary duration. 


TIN PROSPECTS 


In referring to tin in the past, I have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the price of tin seems to make 
a habit qf moving in an opposite direction to that 
anticipated. A fresh example of this has recently been 
provided by the set-back in price from £225 per ton 
to under £200 per ton at a time when a further 
advance to £250 a ton had been confidently anticipated. 

At the first annual general meeting of the Anglo- 
Oriental Mining Corporation, Limited, held last week, 
Mr. John Howeson had a good deal to say on this sub- 
ject. He pointed out that in 1928 the consumption 
increased by nearly 10 per cent., and in the present 
year a like increase is expected. He stated that “ it 
is the policy of Bedlam to dig tin unnecessarily from 
the earth, to sell it at any price to any customer, and 
so to precipitate a crisis’’; the crisis to which he 
referred being caused by the steady increased con- 
sumption against decreasing supplies. The remedy is 
obviously a policy of co-operation. Mr. Howeson in 
dealing with co-operation was obviously right when 
he said that it was a policy with certain inherent 
dangers, particularly of over-enhancement of prices. 
The Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation, he said, would 
not be a party to any policy tending to force prices 
to an unreasonable level, because such a policy, he 
considered, ‘was bad business. 

Shareholders in tin-mining companies must agree 
with Mr. Howeson’s views, and they will be gratified 
to hear that in his opinion every indication now points 
to a mutual understanding being reached among 
producers, which implies co-operation in the common 
cause, and which should presage the rationalization 
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of the industry, and the beginning of stabili 
permanent benefit of all Pats ine. | lity, to the 


Mr. Howeson’s arguments appear so convi 
the only advice one can give to shareholde 
tin-producing companies is to ignore the present some. 
what parlous condition of the share market and 
retain their holdings patiently, until the day of 
stability at a reasonable level dawns. 


neing that 
TS in sound 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


Now that the fusion of interests has taken place 
between the Mond Nickel Company and the American 
International Nickel Company, which have been con. 
cerned in the development of the Frood deposits at 
Sudbury, Ontario, and the old shares of both are 
merged in the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, I think it appropriate to say a word or two 
regarding the investment outlook for the shares of the 
last-named company. At the moment the “ no par ” 
value common shares are in the speculative category, 
swayed by the day-to-day sentiment of Wall Street 
operators, but the five-dollar preferred shares appear 
to merit consideration. They are entitled to a 
cumulative dividend of 7 per cent., payable in 
quarterly instalments, and also to priority for capital. 
The company has the option of redemption at 120 per 
cent, at any time after January 31, 1934, on three 
months’ notice. At the current price of 23s. 6d., the 
yield is £5 19s. per cent. Having regard to 
the fact that, excepting for a small line of debentures, 
this preferred capital has a first charge upon the whole 
of the vast international nickel properties, I feel that 
investors who are desirous of securing overseas invest- 
ments must regard the shares as an_ attractive 
purchase at the present time. In English money the 
shares have a total par value of approximately 
£5,233,900. It is pertinent to mention that last year’s 
combined net earnings of International Nickel and 
Mond Nickel were in the vicinity of £3,000,000 as 
compared with dividend requirements of less than 
£366,400. There thus appears to be very ample cover. 


SHIP CANAL CEMENT 


The announcement that the Ship Canal Portland 
Cement Manufacturers had purchased the entire share 
capital of Messrs. J. and W. Henderson Limited, 
which, it is claimed, is the most prominent firm of 
Builders’ Merchants and Distributors in Great 
Britain, has drawn fresh attention to the shares of 
this progressive group. 

For some weeks before the announcement the 
shares of the companies representing the Red Triangle 
group had been unduly depressed in price, a state of 
affairs largely attributable to a definite bear attack, 
cleverly engineered in dull markets by those who 
considered the moment opportune for such a move- 
ment, in view of the fact that .the annual reports 
had been issued and dividends paid. The news of 
this latest deal indicates that the business of the 
group has been moving in a diametrically opposite 
fashion to the price of their shares, a state of affairs 
which in due course should lead to the adjustment 
of share values to the satisfaction of shareholders, 
and to the discomfort of those who have been attack- 
ing them. 


MELBOURNE HART PREFERENCE 


It frequently happens that preference shares in 
thoroughly sound companies are neglected and stand 
at too low a level, by virtue of their security, on 
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Company Meeting 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
INCREASED PROSPERITY 


The Ninety-Third Annual General Meeting of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company Limited, was held 
on Tuesday, the 14th instant, at the Company’s Head Office, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, the chairman, prior to a summary 
of the company’s operations, made reference to the recent 

of the Prince of Wales upon ‘‘ British Salesmanship.”’ 

Mr. Barnes wondered how far the words of the Prince were 

licable to insurance salemanship. THe felt the companies 
were fully alive to the changing business needs of the day. 

It was necessary now, perhaps more than ever, to choose 
and train men not only for executive and managerial posts— 
a matter to which the chairman had referred at the last annual 
meeting—but also to provide a constant stream of young officials 
equipped to deal with the requirements of the insuring public 
at home and abroad. : 

The total estimated fire damage in this country during the 

r under review was the highest since 1923, and the early 
months of the present year showed no improvement. This 
raised an interesting point—the influence of a long, dry, cold 

upon insurance loss ratios. 

During the wintry conditions experienced in this country, not 
only did the company’s fire losses rise abnormally, but there 
was also a marked increase in the claims upon its accident, 
sickness, life and motor departments. Though it could not 
be asserted that the cold spell was wholly responsible for this 
state of affairs, the coincidence was too strong to be entirely 


The Chairman mentioned that in 1928 the motor policy- 
holders of the company received over £1,250,000 in settlement 
of their claims—about £250,000 in excess of the amount paid 
in 1927. At the moment there appeared little sign of improve- 
ment in the claims’ cost of this branch of the accident department. 

Reviewing the 1928 results, the Chairman said that once 
again the total income showed a satisfactory expansion, stand- 
ing at the record figure of £#12,890,000 against £ 12,640,000 
for the preceding year, an increase of £250,000. 

Total underwriting profits, including the contribution from 
the life department, amounted to £601,989, against £556,916 
in 1927, which, omitting only the war inflation period, was the 
best result recorded. 

Total funds were £23,141,526, an increase of £941,619. 

The Directors recommended raising the dividend to 25s., 
against 24s. for 1927. 

The Chairman said that the life department had just com- 
pleted its quinquennial valuation. After strengthening the 
reserves, an increased reversionary bonus of 42s. per annum 
was declared for whole-life policies, and 40s. per cent. per 
annum for endowment assurances. This announcement would 
be very satisfactory to policyholders, following as it did on the 
high rate of bonus declared even through war and post-war 
periods, a record achieved by only a small minority of British 
offices. An even greater cause for congratulation was the 
decision further to raise the interim bonus on whole-life policies 
for the present quinquennium to 45s. per cent. per annum, and 
on endowment assurances to 43s. per cent. per annum. 

The Chairman said that after the excellent figures recorded 
it was with very great regret that he had to announce the 
resignation of Mr. Lewis, the general manager. Mr. Lewis 
was now approaching the age of retirement, and he felt that, 
taking all circumstances into consideration, he would like to 
give up the reins of office. 

His resignation had been accepted by the directors with a real 
sense of loss. He had joined the company as junior clerk in 
the company’s Birmingham Branch in 1883, and had occupied 
his present position since 1920. 

Mr. Lewis’s record of management was well known. He 
had presented a series of rapidly improving accounts, culminat- 
ing with the present year’s results, which, apart from the 
inflation years of the war, were the best in the annals of the 
company. 

The Chairman said he had been intimately associated with 
Mr. Lewis as his Chairman during the whole of term of his 
managership. Mr. Lewis brought with him to the company, 
when appointed general manager, a freshness of _ outlook, a 
directness of purpose and great, courage, all of which were so 
essential at that difficult period. In Mr. Lewis there were no 
relaxed fibres, no pauses of lethargy; he gave all that was in 
him to the service of this great company, which owed him a 
real debt of gratitude. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

The period of over eight years during which he had held 
office had been among the most eventful in its history. Almost 
immediately on his appointment he was faced with the task of 
reorganizing our American fire business, a matter calling for 
penetrating judgment. 

The Chairman was glad to have this opportunity, on behalf 
of the directors, to pay a tribute to the firmness, combined with 
patience, with which Mr. Lewis had dealt with this on the 
many problems calling for solution during his period of office. 
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Whilst the company was losing a great servant, Mr. Lewis 
would be missed by each individual of the staff, for above all 
he was an inspiring leader at whose hands ambition and 
endeavour would be certain of recognition. Mr. Barnes with 
confidence could say that the company was fortunate in the 
personnel of the executive both at home and in the U.S.A.— 
a body of first-class officials who had for many years worked 
under Mr. Lewis’s managership, and who were, in the opinion 
of the directors, thoroughly capable of carrying on. 

Mr. Lewis and the Chairman had worked together all these 
years, and Mr. Barnes knew he had always looked upon him 
as his friend as well as his Chairman. He could only say he 
felt in his resignation a keen personal loss. The Chairman 
was happy to add he had been invited to join the Boards of 
this company and the Royal, who would obtain the benefit 
of his valuable advice and co-operation in these positions. 
(Applause. ) 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously; the 
dividend, as recommended, was declared; and retiring directors 
were re-elected as follows: Mr. W. F. Moore, Mr. W. J. Orr, 
Mr E, S. Parker, Mr. R. Q. Wilson. 

The auditors, Messrs. Stead, Taylor and Stead, were re- 
appointed. 

Colonel Sir James P. Reynolds, Bart., D.S.O., D.L., in 
proposing that the best thanks of the meeting be presented to 
the officers and staff and agents at home and abroad, expressed 
the great pleasure which it gave him once again to propose 
such a resolution. It was, Sir James said, always a pleasure 
to say “* well done ”’ to those who had, as was the case to-day, 
so well deserved it. At home and wherever one travelled 
throughout the world, said Sir James, one could not fail to 
be greatly impressed by the fine, efficient and courteous services 
of ‘* Globe ”’ officials. 

Referring to the General Manager, Sir James said: We have 
been fortunate in the leadership we have had from Mr. Lewis, 
who had played a conspicuous part in the history of the 
company at an important juncture, and he expressed his 
gratification at the thought that in the future the directors were 
to have the benefit of Mr. Lewis’s counsel on the Board of 
the two companies. Sir James also referred, in appreciative 
words, by name to leading officials of the company at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Evelyn S. Parker seconded the resolution, which was 
carried with applause. 

Mr. Hugh Lewis (General Manager), in responding, expressed 
his thanks to the Chairman, Sir James P. Reynolds, and to 
Mr. Parker. He referred particularly to the frank and friendly 
relationship he had enjoyed with the Chairman and Directors 
during the eight years he had been chief executive officer of 
the company. In promising to convey to the officers and staff 
of the Globe and all its associated companies the generous 
words of appreciation to which they had listened, Mr. Lewis 
made special reference to Mr. Harold Warner (United States 
Manager), Mr. J. Dyer Simpson (London Manager), and Mr. 
Duncan Reid (Globe Indemnity Company, New York), and to 
officials of the Thames and Mersey and Central Insurance 
Companies. 

Mr. Lewis voiced his inevitable feelings of regret at relinquish- 
ing his position of General Manager of the company, and 
emphasised the certainty he felt that officials and staff would 
continue to render in the future the splendid services which 
he acknowledged having received from them during his term 
of office. He said he believed this combination of great British 
Insurance Companies embracing the Liverpool and London and 
Globe and Royal offered one of the finest opportunities in 
business to-day for the exercise of talent and for the fulfilment 
of ambition. Mr. Lewis endorsed the Chairman’s remarks that 
the organization was in first-rate order, sound from top to 
bottom. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lewis expressed his appreciation of the 
kindness shown to him by the Chairman and Directors, and 
thanked them for the honour conferred upon him in inviting 
him to a seat on the Board of the Royal and Liverpool and 
London and Globe. 

Mr. W. R. Glazebrook proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for presiding, and spoke in a complimentary way of 
the work of Mr. Barnes in the interests of the company. 

Mr. Glazebrook proceeded to add a personal tribute of his 
own to the General Manager and voiced the regret which he, 
as Chairman of the “‘ Royal ’’ and everyone associated with the 
two companies felt, at the termination of Mr. Lewis’s control 
as chief executive officer of the ‘‘ Globe ’’ and associated 
companies. He, too, was pleased Mr. Lewis would have a seat 
on the Board of the “‘ Royal ’’ and the ‘* Globe” and further 
that Mr. Barnes would become Deputy-Chairman of the 
Royal.’ 

Mr. Glazebrook made reference to the increased profits which 
the ‘‘ Globe ’? had earned, indicating the enhanced dividend, 
now 25s. per share, which was in 1920, 17s., representing an 
income of almost £200,000 a year. 

Mr. W. S. Crichton seconded the resolution, which the 
Chairman briefly acknowledged, and the proceedings terminated. 


The Directors of The Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, Limited, have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish 
Barnes and Mr. R. Q. Wilson as Chairman and Deputy-Chair- 
man respectively of the company. 
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account of the smallness of the capitals of the 
companies concerned. A case in point is, in my 
opinion, provided by the 7} per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of Melbourne Hart and Company, 
Havana cigar importers. The net profits of this 
company, which specializes in the fragrant half 
Corona, amount to more than three times the amount 
required to pay the dividend on the preference 
shares. These preference shares are procurable at a 
few pence over their nominal value of 20s., and 
certainly appear well worth picking up by those who 
favour this class of investment, and who do not mind 
being preference shareholders in a business with a 
comparatively small capital, so long as it is inherently 
sound and earning substantial and _ satisfactory 
profits. 


MARGARINE UNION 


The rise in Margarine Union shares continues, and 
there is no gainsaying that these shares have 
deservedly grown in popularity among investors who 
select first-class industrial concerns as suitable media 
for their savings. Perusal of the chairman’s speech 
at the recently held meeting, a report of which will 
be found in this Review, confirms the wisdom of so 
classing the shares of this company. Its business is 
extending in many directions: it is feeling the 
benefit of the unification of interests which its policy 
of rationalization has brought about: its product 
enjoys increasing demand, and growing consumption, 
while its finances are strong, and the policy that 
controls them both sound and_ conservative. 
Margarine Union shares certainly appear a good 
investment to lock away for several years, despite 
the fact that the recent demand for the shares has 
caused them to rise to a price which at the moment 
shows only a very modest return to the present 
investor. 


RUSSO ASIATIC 


It is rumoured that interesting negotiations are 
proceeding with reference to the Russo Asiatic 
Corporation which explains the increasing demand 
for the shares during the last few days. As it seems 
probable that these rumours are based on a substratum 
of fact, these shares may possess speculative 
possibilities at the present level. 


GRESHAM TRUST 


The Gresham Trust, Limited, have issued their 
report for the year ended April 30, 1929, and this 
discloses a satisfactory expansion of net profits, the 
figure for the current year being £92,746, which 
compares with £58,455 for the previous year. 
Although during this period the capital has been 
doubled, the new shares issued were not fully paid 
until July 9, and therefore the Trust only derived 
the attendant benefit of its increased finance for the 
portion of the year under review. The ordinary 
shares received a dividend of 32 per cent. while the 
6 per cent. cumulative participating preference 
shares, in addition to their fixed 6 per cent., received 
a further 4 per cent., making 10 per cent. in all, the 
new capital receiving a full year’s dividend. 
£20,000 has been placed to reserve and the carry 
forward is £27,775, as compared with £11,028 
last year. Investments are shown in the balance 
sheet at £46,744, which is £10,000 less than their 
market value on April 30. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found Reports of the Meetings 
of the following companies : Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Co., Allied Newspapers Ltd., British 
Match Corporation Ltd., and Sphinx Electric Ltd. 


TAuRUS 
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Company Meetings “na 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS LTD. 


A YEAR OF QUIET PROGRESS 
FURTHER EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of Allied 
Ltd., was held on May 13 at the Cannon Street Rey 
Street, London, E.C., Sir William E. Berry, Bt. (the eno” 
Chairman said:—You will see from the r 
making provision for taxation and charging 
expenses, including depreciation and directors’ remuneration ra 
profits amount to £694,516. This compares with £686,000 § 
1927, and £682,000 for 1926. The profits for the first i. 
= in that before providing for tax, and 
eduction of tax net t was rather 
pr less than that earned 
ou will see that we have received our first divi 
Edward Lloyd Investment Company, a =e hee 
1927, and particulars of which I gave you on the occasion of 
our last annual meeting. This was a dividend of 5 per pa 
— and amounted to £32,650. ig 
e sum available for distribution, includi amount 
brought forward from last year, is £817,026. y By 
the interest on the Debenture stock, the two preference dive 
dends and the interim dividend paid on the Ordinary shares in 
December last, there remains a balance of £376,000. Our 
recommendations in regard to this balance are: (1) that we 
should increase the general reserve by £110,000; (2) pa 
final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 8 per cent., less ae. 
making a total for the year of 14 per cent., less tax, absorbing 
£128,000, and (3) carry forward the balance of £138,655 to 
next year’s account. The amount brought in was £122 510 
so that, in addition to placing £110,000 to reserve, we have 
also increased our carry-forward by just over £16,000. 


ALLIED NORTHERN 


Coming now to our main subsidiary, Allied Northern News- 
papers, Ltd., you will have seen that we have once more not 
included any dividend from that company. The year’s trading 
of the various interests owned and controlled tas again been 
of a satisfactory character. The report indicates to you that 
during 1928 Allied Northern acquired interests in two other 
cities. In Aberdeen, after protracted negotiations, we became the 
owners of the two newspapers published there—a morning 
paper called the Aberdeen Press and Journal and an evening 
paper, the Aberdeen Evening Express. Botn are weli-established, 
flourishing journals, and are the only newspapers published in 
Aberdeen and the surrounding territory. 

At Cardiff we have been the means of bringing about an 
amalgamation of the Western Mail and the Evening Express 
with the South Wales News and an evening paper known as 
the South Wales Echo. The Western Mail, Ltd.. in which we 
have acquired a large interest, now owns the two evening papers, 
while the South Wales News has been «mat!gainated with the 
Western Mail. 

The Daily Record in Glasgow has more than heid its own, 
and still remains the supreme popular paper of Scotland, with 
a circulation in that country which we believe to be double that 
of any London morning paper printed or circulated there. 

The Newcastle Evening Chronicle, issued in conjuction with 
the North Mail, our morning paper there, and the Sunday 
Sun, the Evening Chronicle enjoys the use of one of the largest 
and most up-to-date newspaper plants in the country. 

You will be interested to know that the North Mail, its sister 
journal, has climbed to new circulation heights in the last year, 
= its latest certificate shows a net sale of 121,354 copies per 
ay. 

The North Eastern Daily Gazette at Middlesbrough has had 
a good year, and at Derby our paper there—the Derby Daily 
Express—has more than maintained its sale and its advertising 
revenue. 

Our evening paper in Bristol, the Evening Times and Echo, 
has made substantial gains in circulation and advertising revenue. 
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I now come to the newspapers owned directly by Allied News- 
papers itself. The Daily Dispatch is still the great national 
newspaper of the North, with the largest sale of any newspaper 
published outside London. The Evening Chronicle, likewise, 
maintains its position, and the same can be said of our two 
Sunday newspapers issued from Manchester—the Sunday 
Chronicle and the Empire News. 

Coming to our London properties, I do not think I need 
dwell on the Sunday Times and its position as a great national 
organ, except to say that last year’s adverti revenue reac 
a record figure, and that the circulation figures also show an 
increase. 
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Our other London publications are, of course, the Sunday 
Graphic—a journal which has enormously improved its position 
-» we took the momentous step of changing its name—and 
the Daily Sketch. In April we issued a net circulation certificate 
which showed that the Daily Sketch had reached a sale of 
1,048,239 copies per day. This is one of our papers which can 
be bought in every town and village throughout the land 
and well justifies your enthusiastic support. == 

On previous occasions the directors have paid tribute to the 
joyalty and enthusiasm of our various staffs, and I do so again 
with great pleasure. The past year has been one of continued 
industrial peace and enhanced good relationship between the firm 
and its employees, both administrative and executive. Our 
stafis have worked splendidly and the directors again place their 
appreciation on record. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
BRYANT & MAY’S REMUNERATIVE INVESTMENTS 


The Second Annual Meeting of the British Match Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., was held on May 15 at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. George W. Paton (chairman and managing director), 
who presided, said: The accounts show that your company 
has made considerable and satisfactory or since last we 
met. The report refers to the increase of the share capital 
sanctioned at the meeting held in November of last year. Of 
the new Ordinary shares 187,269 and of the 54 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares 524,587 have been issued in connection 
with the acquisition of the business of Bryant and May (Brazil), 
Ltd. The whole of the issued capital of that company, with 
the exception of 307 Ordinary shares and 275 Preference shares, 
has been exchanged for shares in your company. 

Bryant and May (Brazil) has now been formed into a private 
limited liability company, the shares being all held by your 
company with the exception of the two small lots which I have 
just mentioned. The business in Brazil has improved during 
recent months, and I feel justified in saying that your company 
will have no reason to regret this investment. 


BRYANT AND MAY’S ACCOUNTS 


At our meeting last year I gave you a summarized account 
of the Corporation’s holdings. The principal of these, of 
course, is your holding of the whole of the Ordinary shares 
of Bryant and May, Ltd. That company’s accounts for the 
year ended March 31 last, and submitted to the annual meeting 
on April 29, proved very satisfactory, the net profit for the year 
having increased from £412,758 to £531,642. 

The investments which are shown in their balance sheet at 
42,354,400 consist of Government securities £492,403, shares 
in subsidiary companies 41,649,304, and other shares and /deben- 
tures £212,693. All of these items have been taken at cost, 
less substantial reserves. These investments have proved highly 
remunerative, producing a large portion, if not the larger, 
of the total profit. 

Practically the whole cost of the plant and machinery, includ- 
ing goodwill, as at 1914, has been written off, and this account 
to-day is only slightly more than the actual outlay since 1914. 
This shows a strong position, and I think it is well that you 
should know it. 

Out of the available profit this year £102,787 was added to 
the reserve fund, bringing it up to 000 and dividends were 
declared amounting to £455,603, £95,922 of which was distri- 
buted under the co-partnership scheme equally between the 
Ordinary shareholders and the employees. In the home trade 
your business continues to progress satisfactorily, and sales 
have shown a steady increase. 


OVER-PRODUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


At the extraordinary general meeting of your company held 
is November last I took the opportunity of saying that there 
was a good deal of talk about new ventures in the match 
industry, and that more than one company had been floated 
with very glowing prospectuses. I should like, again, to tell 
you and the public generally that there is machinery in the 
existing factories in the country with sufficient capacity to pro- 
duce all the matches, and more, than the country can consume. 
Much of this was installed during the war period to cope with 
the exceptional demand created by the cessation of imports, 
and, as a matter of fact, our factories are only working forty 
hours instead of forty-seven hours per Lan Bn order that as 
many people as possible may be kept in employment. 

In Canada the re-organisation of the factories of the Eddy 
Match Company is proceeding satisfactorily, and the new com- 
pany has already been put on a dividend-paying basis. In 
Australia, New Zealand, and elsewhere, the business also con- 
tinues progressive and satisfactory. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MARGARINE UNION 


CONSOLIDATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COMBINE 


The First Annual General Meeting of Margarine Union 
Limited was held at the company’s offices, Union House, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C., on May 10. The Chairman of the 
company, the Right Honourable the Earl of Bessborough, 
C.M.G., presided. 

He explained that it was important that there should be no 
clash of interests between Margarine Union and Margarine 
Unie, and that therefore an agreement was concluded between 
them for the equalization of capital value on liquidation and 
of dividends of corresponding classes of shares, which resulted 
in the rights of shareholders of both companies being identical, 
and he, therefore, proposed to talk of the combined results of 
the two companies. 

The formation of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie made 
it possible to obtain controlling interests in a considerable 
number of competitive factories on distinctly favourable terms, 
by which the position of Margarine Union and Margarine 
Unie became even more prepondering than that of Jurgens and 
Van den Berghs in the past. This position had been further 
strengthened by the successful negotiations with the important 
Schicht and Hartog concerns, the boards being extended by the 
inclusion of Messrs. Heinrich and Georg Schicht and Mr. Jacob 
Hartog. He mentioned incidentally that the allied and sub- 
sidiary companies of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie 
amounted to between 300 and 400 in number. 

The profits earned by the businesses acquired during 1928 were 
not reflected in the present accounts, but the 1929 profits of 
these businesses would be included as a matter of course in 
dealing with the 1929 figures; the directors confidently expect- 
ing that the total capital outstanding would show a yield in 
excess of that on the smaller capital during the period now 
under review. 

The work of moulding together the Jurgens and Van der 
Bergh concerns, which were spread over twenty European 
countries, and controlled sometimes as many as twenty to forty 
factories in each country, has been practically carried out. 
The full result, however, would only be felt as time went on, 
partly in 1929, perhaps completely in 1930. 

Raw materials for the whole concern were now purchased 
at one centre and dealt with by one administration. 

He mentioned that over £ 1,600,000 had been spent on adver- 
tising during 1928, and had been fully charged to profit and 
loss. The consumption of margarine was continually increasing, 
no doubt due to the fact that it occupied a rather unique 
position because, whilst being one of the cheapest and best 
food commodities in existence, it.was sold at the same price 
to the public as before the war. 

Alterations and improvements during the year had cost 
£900,000. On the other hand, depreciation amounting to over 
41,000,000 had been written off, and £1,200,000 had been 
charged against the 1928 results for the cost of upkeep and 
repairs; the factories were, without exception, in a high state 
of efficiency. 

He dealt with the capitalization of the two companies on 
December 31, explaining that the combined capital at December 
31, 1928, amounted to £11,396,731, as against £6,391,666 at 
the time the two companies were first formed, the increase 
resulting from the acquisition of the remaining Ordinary shares 
of the Jurgens and Von den Bergh concerns against shares of 
Margarine Union and Margarine Unie. 

The latter shares were taken into account at their approximate 
market value on the date when their offer for exchange was 
made, the surplus so derived being in the nature of a premium 
which, together with premiums received on the issue of shares 
for cash and other exceptional profits, were carried to the 
general reserves, which at the end of December amounted to 
#2,357,197. 

He went on to explain that since the end of the year the 
liquid position was greatly improved by the issue of ordinary 
shares to existing shareholders at 150 per cent., which had 
resulted in the issued capital of the combine being raised 
to £14,851,753 and the general reserve fund being increased 
to £4,147,043. 

He was glad to state that whereas at the formation of the 
companies the profit expected to be available for the ordinary 
shareholders might amount to 9 per cent. on the then existing 
ordinary capital, the actual profit available for 1928 on the 
materially increased ordinary capital was about 16} per cent. — 

The preliminary expenses, registration, and stamp duties, in 
connexion with the formation of the companies, amounted to 
£479,129, and the directors proposed that this amount should 
be charged against the 1928 results. 

The report and accounts submitted to the meeting were 
adopted, and it was resolved to pay a final dividend of 6 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting which followed the 
Annual General Meeting, the alteration in the Articles of 
Association made necessary by the increase in the number of 
Directors was unanimously agreed to. : 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, 
Directors and the Staff, and the proceedings terminated. 
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SPHINX ELECTRIC 


IMPORTANT EXPANSIONS OUTLINED 


The Statutory Meeting of Sphinx Electric Ltd. was held on 
May 14 at Sphinx House, Hatton Garden, E.C. 

Sir A. Cecil T. Beck, J.P. (the chairman), said: The progress 
made is in excess of the programme outlined in our prospectus. 
Dealing with the volume of sales, although the large advertising 
campaign planned by the company is only just starting—it might 
be interesting to quote a few comparative figures—i.e., our 
sales for the week ending, May 4, show an increase over the 
preceding week of 33 per cent., 150 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding week of 1928, and 52 per cent, over 1927, which was 
the previous peak year for the Sphinx enterprises, while for 
last week (ending May 11) the increase was 45 per cent. over 
the corresponding week of 1928. 


TRADING ACCOUNTS 


We have to-day 7,800 active trading accounts on our books, 
and no week has passed without appreciable additions to our 
trading connections. 

Negotiations have reached an advanced stage for the acquisi- 
tion of a large provincial electrical maufacturing house, with a 
factory in Birmingham and branches in the important indus- 
trial centres. This business is a well-established one with an 
unusually good record of increasing profits over many years. 

We are also in treaty for a controlling share interest in 
two associated companies manufacturing and selling patented 
electrical equipment of almost universal application, contracts 
now being negotiated in respect of which amount to several 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. Should negotiations for the 
absorption of these additional businesses be satisfactorily com- 
pleted, an increase in our share capitalization will be necessitated, 
but no issue of additional capital will be made except upon 
favourable, probably bonus, terms to shareholders, who will 
be kept closely advised as to developments. 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


Your board, as I have said, are aiming at the most rapid 
expansion of the business consistent with soundness and caution. 
No step, however, is or will be taken without the most care- 
ful consideration. 

In conclusion, I feel justified in saying that we have a busi- 
ness built on well-set foundations, and showing every sign of 
healthy and vigorous growth. 
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Correspondence—Greece and King Constantine— 
English Cricket—America end 
Naval Supremacy—llliteracy 
Current Comments 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Unemployment Policy 
SIR ERNEST BENN 
The Aftermath J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G, 
The Budget and the Conservative Policy 
DOUGLAS JERROLD 
The Plight of the Mugwump SIDNEY DARK 
The New Airships POSEIDON 
Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 
Indian Politics and British Trade 
SIR GILBERT VYLE 


Sea Law and the United Staies Navy 
W. G. CARLTON HALL 


The League of Nations Union 
Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 


Some Old Books L. J. LLOYD 
The Paw Paw Tree ASHLEY GIBSON 


“Says Sergeant Murphy ” A. P. GARLAND 


Casey’s Banking AccountC. L. HALES 
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POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


STORIES 


Annual Subseription : 14/- 


pen See to ali parts of the world. 
Published by THE ENGLISH REVIEW (1911), LTR, 4 Deaa’s Yard, 
Westminster, $.W.1 


nvestments 


will 
T ell You 


Read “Taurus” on ‘ The City’ every 
week in the Saturday Review, and 
invest safely and profitably, 


Of all booksellers sixpence, or post free from the 
Publishing Office, 9, King Street, London, W.C.2. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse MAY, 1929 


Episodes of the Month 
An English-Speaking Union—and a 
German One By the Hon. W. A. HOLMAN, 
K.C. (Ex-Premier of New South Wales) 


Coalition ? By L. J. MAXSE 


Some Personal Recollections of Marshal Foch 
By Colonel R. H. BEADON, C.B.E. 


- An Englishman in Western Canada 


By Ex-Officer 

The Arms of the Venus of Milo 
By PHILIP CARR 
Ceur de Lion By FRANCIS INGRAM 


Fair-Play for Religious Education 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENRY HORNYOLD, M.B.E. 


Ross of Bladensburg By the Right Hon. Sir 
JOHN ROSS, Bt. (Ex-Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 


Will General Smuts Return to Power? 
By CYRIL CAMPBELL 


Umpiring on a Practice Bombing Raid 
By GEORGE STANLEY 


Oversea Settlement for Women 
By the Hon. LADY CECIL, C.B.E. 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


London, E.C. 2 
On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 


DAILY, TWOPENCE 


| Address your queries to The Béitor, 


“THE RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION.” 


SOLICITORS’ 
JOURNAL 


EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING 


To be familiar with all 
matters affecting - - 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


| READ 


** The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


To get into - - 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


Advertise in 
The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, B.C.4. 
"Phone: Holborn 1853. 


‘« The Solicitors’ Journal ’—That admirably 
conducted paper of the profession.’’ 
—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


A new Volume commenced on 


Saturday, January sth 
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Book Bargains 
_ =P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, Portraits and other 
illustrations. 6 vols. London 1888. £3 10s. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. Library Edit. 10s. 

Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 3 vols. £12 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £8 36. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Kearton’s Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


‘GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
and speedily typed by experienced operators. 


M S * Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 2% F. Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 60 YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


MAIL AND PASSENGER 
(Under Contract with H.M. 
Frequent and Regular Saili: f 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN EGYPT 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST'AND SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., 
P. & O. and Bul, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & ©. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 
Address for all Passe Business, P. & O. House, Cockspur 
Street, London, for Fre it or General 


Busi 
—— and B.I. Offices, 122 Leade: Street, Lo; 
S BI. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 188 Leadenhall Since, 


SERVICES 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help 

people by sending cast-off clothing, 
or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St 

Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. ’ 


Personal 


is HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision or 
a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid 1s. 6d. Mr. I. Broodt 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Scholarships 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


AN EXAMINATION will be held on June 11, 12 and 13 for 
three ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Lectures 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
FOUR LECTURES will be delivered by Professor 
Oliver Elton, Litt.D., on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 

day and Friday, May 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
SUBJECT: ‘‘ Some English Writers, 1800-1850” 
The Lectures are FREE, and commence at 6 p.m. 
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